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An Open Letter to the Readers of The School Journal. 


Hereafter THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, Teachers Maga- 
zine; Educational Foundations, and Our Times will 
bear the imprint of A. S. Barnes & Co., a publishing 
house so universally respected and so firmly estab- 
lished in the affections of educators that the bare 
announcement of the fact will be welcomed as a 
guaranty for the continuance of this periodical and 
the publications affiliated with it, under most favor- 
able auspices. The efficiency of all departments will 
be increased, and the organization of the many details 
involved in the change of ownership will be per- 
fected as speedily as possible. 

The object ever kept in mind in these pages will 
be to represent the best thought of the teachers of 
America in a manner worthy of the cause in which 
they are engaged. Continuous improvement of the 
schools, closer co-operation of all educational agencies, 
recognition of teachers of training and successful 
experience as expert workers entitled to adequate 
remuneration, larger participation of parents and 
teachers in the shaping of the policies of school organ- 
ization—these are some practical ideals for the con- 
summation of which THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is striving 
now, and will in the future be able to labor for with 
enhanced efficiency because of the greater resources 
which the transfer to A. S. Barnes & Co. has placed 
at its command. 

The editorial policy will remain essentially un- 
changed. Provision has been made for adding to 
the office staff and for considerably improving and 


enlarging the facilities for carrying on the work. 


This will enable the editor to get under way long 
cherished plans for increasing the usefulness and 
widening the scope of this periodical. Every school 
superintendent and principal in the United States 
will be convinced, so far as the character of the con- 
tents is concerned, that he cannot afford to miss a 
single number. That is not all. The teachers in 
the grammar grades and in the high schools, normal 
schools, and training classes will find in these pages 
such an abundance of helpful material suited to their 
special needs that they, too, will feel that they must 
become and remain ‘‘constant readers.” 

Personally I feel very grateful for the outcome. 
In the years since 1892 when I became identified 
with THE SCHOOL JOURNAL the work has grown very 
dear to me, and withdrawal would mean parting with 
a large share of my life. The outlook is bright for a 
broader and fuller usefulness in this field of limitless 
opportunity for serving God and our country. This 
thought is an ever fresh spring of inspiration. Here 
you, my friends, and I meet to renew our strength 
and pledge one another to be steadfast in the faith in 


the perfectibility of humanity and in our resolution. 
to make the future glorious with promise. The 
more heartily you and I help and cheer each other 
the greater will be the gain to the children, for the 
building of whose present and future happiness we 
both have agreed to toil. 

Now I want your aid, friends, I need it. A word 
from you at this time will be most welcome. Many 
of you have taken the trouble to write occasionally, 
commending, criticising, contributing, supplying 
news items, sending good wishes. If I failed to 
acknowledge the courtesy I assure you that it was 
not for lack of appreciation, but because of limita- 
tions. It is my sincere desire to have from every 
reader an expression of opinion-as to how the use- 
fulness of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL may be most 
effectually eniarged, what has been found helpful in 
recent numbers, what portions have not been spe- 
cially serviceable. The irregularities in the issuance 
of weekly numbers will, of course, be promptly 
remedied. The present publishers will do all in 
their power to improve the mechanical excellence of 
this periodical and to insure prompt delivery to sub- 
scribers. But what can the editorial department do 
to serve you better? Will you not write to-day? 
Now? 


OSSIAN H. LANG. 
New York. 


PN 
On the official letter-heads used by the school 
department of Cleveland are printed these words: 
“If you hear anything good said about our schools, 
tell it to others.” This is an excellent suggestion. 
Let us all pin up that motto where we can always 
see it: The good they tell of you I will tell to you 
and pass it on. 
EP 
“‘One man power” in common school systems is 
doomed to perish. Some such plan as the one out- 
lined by Dr. Cornelia de Bey, of Chicago, described 
in these pages recently, must win at last; the principle 
is right. Whatever is not in tune with the American 
idea of democracy cannot survive very long. 
Some wise man has said that ‘‘the only cure for 
the evils of democracy is more democracy.” This 
is sound philosophy and has a-hopeful ring. 


BPR 

When I visited public school No. 9 in Buffalo, a 
few weeks ago, every teacher had a good word for 
Principal Dushak. “He stands up for his teachers”’ 
was the emphatic endorsement of one who expressed 
the general opinion. It is natural and reasonable 
that teachers should look to their principal for pro- 
tection of their rights. When supervisors criticise 
and mothers complain, tactful but firm support of 
the teacher should be expected of him as a matter of 
course. If he is not appreciative of his teachers’ 
-honest endeavor to do what is right and best, who 
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shall be? Yet appreciative principals are almost as 
rare as appreciative supervisors. Those who belong 
to this class usually have good schools. Harmony 
and unity are essential to the success of a school 
organism. It is the principal’s province to establish 
and cultivate them. 

Speaking of Buffalo, I observed some remarkably 
good work in oral expression done in Mr. Moyer’s 
school, on Elmwood avenue. This is probably the 
best equipped school in the city. It is located in 
the prettiest home section and has beautiful grounds 
and plenty of light and air. The principal’s office is 
spacious and dignified and in every respect what such 
a room ideally ought to be. The children come from 
the homes of fairly well-to-do people. Everything 
appears to be most favorable to good work. But it 
does not follow that the best conditions produce a 
successful school. I have not infrequently found 
very poor work done in splendid surroundings, and 
the spirit has sometimes been such that I pitied the 
children who got their first lessons in life there. But 
Mr. Moyer’s school is a delight to the visitor. The 
spirit is genuinely homelike, just such a spirit as I 
would like to have my own children grow up in. The 
work was serious and productive of good results. 
The best, however, was the freedom in the oral use of 
English cultivated in all classes. While entirely 
different in character from the work in the famous 
Forestville school in Chicago, of which Miss Florence 
Holbrook is the principal, it is a remarkable showing. 
The children learn very early to stand on their feet 
and speak freely, in well connected sentences, on any 
topic they have mastered. 


BPR 
American Music. 


Prof. Will S. Monroe, of the Massachusetts State 
Normal School at Westfield, ever on the alert for new 
lines of progress in education sends this plea for the 
study of American music: 

Your brief editorial in THz Scuoot Journat recently on 
‘Public School Music” deserves commendation. In creative 
tonal art, America has produced a deal that is altogether 
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worthy; and it is keenly to be regretted that our American 
people are so altogether unfamiliar with the tone master- 
pieces of Edward MacDowell, John K. Paine, Horatio Parker, 
George W. Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Edgar S. Kelley, Fred- 
erick G. Gleason, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Templeton Strong, 
Arthur Farwell, and Frederick S. Converse—to name but a 
few. 

Our schools can and should: make more use of the better 
sort of American music; and many of the songs by such 
composers as MacDowell, Nevin, Lang, Johns, Norris, and 
Parker compare very favorably with the best lyric art songs 
that have been produced by foreign composers. 

No one, to be sure, would wish music taught in our schools 
merely because it is by native composers; but where Ameri- 
cans have done as well as modern European composers—and 
in many cases better—it is clearly the sanest policy to recog- 
nize such music in our school instruction. Unfortunately, 
the ignorance of the better American music is almost univer- 
sal; and our school music readers, in too many cases, include 
only the compositions of foreign composers. All this, how- 
ever, can and will in time be changed. In the meantime 
intelligent teachers everywhere should inform themselves 
concerning the achievement of native creative tone artists. 
At least a dozen American composers have songs and orchestral 
scores to their credit which are quite as worthy as the familiar 
music that we hear and sing that is ‘‘made in Germany.” 

Westfield, Mass., Jan. 22. Wit S. Monroe. 


BPR 
Per Capita Cost of Education in New Jersey Cities 


On Enrolled On Average Actual 

Attendance, Attendance. 
Asbury Park .... $383.49 $49 .37 
Bloomfield ...... 28.08 ; 39.91 
East Orange. 27.61 36.81 
Englewood ..... 33.95 50.72 
Long Branch.... 25.17 33.21 
Montclair....... 33.62 41.39 
Morristown...... 22.18 28 .34 
Newark ........ 28.22 31.26 
Orange......... 21.64 30.85 
Plainfield .... 32.75 46.26 


These figures ‘do not include payments for sites; 
buildings, repairs, or for payments on account of 
bonds and interest. 





A Class in Wood Carving, High School of East Orange, N. J. 
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National Educational Association. 


The executive committee are pleased to report 
gratifying progress in the local arrangements at San 
Francisco for the Forty-fifth Convention next July. 
A great meeting of the California State Association 
was held at Berkeley during the holidays,at which 
about 4,000 members were enrolled. A still greater 
attendance is expected from California at the N. E. 
A. convention. 

Mr. Rufus P. Jennings, chairman of the local 
executive committee, 25 New Montgomery street, 
San Francisco, gives assurance that the local execu- 
tive committee will be pleased to furnish to the 
Educational Press, on application, cuts and well- 
written matter concerning San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia, to any extent desired. 

The executive committee have selected the hotel 
St. Francis on Union Square as the general head- 
quarters of the executive committee, board of trus- 
tees, and department officers. Since it would be 
impossible to accommodate at the St. Francis any 
considerable number of states with parlors for state 
headquarters, the executive committee advise that 
the Palace Hotel on Market street be selected for 
state headquarters. 

The rates per day for the convention at the two 
hotels are as follows: 

Horet Sr. Francis (General Headquarters)—European 
plan only. Single room with bath, one person, $2.00; without 
bath, $2.50. 

Double room without bath, two persons, $3.00 (or $1.50 
each); with bath, $3.50 (or $1.75 each) and upward. 


‘ Parlor suites at regular rates less 3314%. for N. E. A. mem- 
ers. 


Partors ror State HeapQuarTEeRS—Largest parlors, bed- 
room and bath connecting, $12.00 per day; for the parlor with- 
out bedroom and bath, $7.00 per day. 

For smaller parlors, bedroom and bath connecting, $3.00 
per day; for the parlor without bedroom and bath, $5.00 per 
day. 

Tue Patace Hotei (Headquarters for States)—Without 


bath, inside rooms, $2.00 for one person, $4.00 for two persons, 
$5.50 for three persons, $6.50 for four persons. 


Alcove rooms, $5.00 for two persons, $6.50 for three persons, 
$7.50 for four persons. 


Outside rooms, $5.00 for one Fores. $7.00 for two persons, 
$9.00 for three persons, $11.00 for four persons. 


With bath—Inside rooms, $3.00 for one person, $6.00 for 
two persons, $8.00 for three persons, $10.00 for four persons. 


Two rooms (one outside, with bath connecting) $8.00 for 
two persons, $10.00 for three persons, $12.00 for four persons. 


For Srare HeApquartrers—For parlor as headquarters, 
$10.00 per day. 


For parlor and adjoining room with bath between, $20.00 
per day. 

The local committee on hotels and accommedations 
have already secured accommodations for several 
thousand guests in good hotels at rates varying 

On American plan from $1.25 to $3.50 per day, or $7.00 to 
$25.00 per week; on European plan from 50 cents to $2.00 per 
day, or $3.00 to $12.00 per week. 

The canvass for accommodations in private homes 
will be made later. 

At the conference of department presidents in 
Chicago, Dec. 29 and 30, every department was 
represented and very satisfactory progress was made 
in formulating the various programs. Several joint 
sessions of departments were arranged. As a rule, 
there will be fewer topics for each session than usual 
with more complete elaboration of each and more 
time for discussion. Six half-days were allotted to 
department meetings thus reducing the number Of 
meetings in session at one time. 

There will be a session on Wednesday afternoon in 
the Greek theater of the University of California at 
Berkeley, a half-hour’s ride across the bay by boat, 
and by rail. 

The sessions have been extended to include Satur- 


day, July 14, in order that there may be a special 
session on Saturday forenoon in the chapel of Leland 
Stanford Jr. University at Palo Alto, one hour’s ride 
from San Francisco. 

It is possible that the dates for the convention will 
be still further extended to include July 7 and 8, that 
the council may hold sessions on Saturday, July 7, 
in advance of the general sessions, which open at 2:30 
: M. Monday July 9. This question will be decided 
ater. 

Very favorable reports are received from nearly 
all states, which indicate that there is a widespread 
interest in the next convention and that the atten- 
dance will be large. 

Since the issue of the “Special Announcement,” 
in which it was stated that a rate of one fare for the 
round trip, plus the membership fee of $2, had been 
granted by the lines of the Transcontinental Associa- 
tion, the Western Passenger Association, the Central 
Passenger Association, the Trunk Line Association, 
and the New England Association have joined in 
granting the same rates and ticket conditions. 


THE LOUISVILLE MEETING. 


There is every assurance that the attendance at 
the Louisville meeting of the department of superin- 
tendence will be unusually large. The state super- 
intendent of North Dakota reports that the superin- 
tendents of that state are going to the Louisville 
meeting en masse; and the state superintendent of 
Florida has called a convention of the superinten- 
dents of that state to meet in Louisville with the 
department of superintendence and they expect to 
come to Louisville in a body. 

The Louisville local committee, under the leader- 
ship of Superintendent Mark, is preparing to take 
excellent care of all who come. Applications for 
accommodations should be made in advance and as 
early as possible. 

President Carr is completing the program, which 
will be ready for issue within a few days. 

Winona, Minn. IRWIN SHEPARD, Sec’y. 


BP 


Schoolmastering The Speech. 


The language has for a long time been undergoing 
the process which the late Professor Whitney used 
to describe as that of being schoolmastered. In- 
stead of following a natural normal development 
upon the lines laid down by the great writers of our 
literature, sets of artificial rules for the regulation of 
expression have been and from time to time still are 
announced. 

At the present day these attempts at schoolmas- 
tering the speech are going on all the while before 
our eyes. One agency in particular, which is work- 
ing havoc in the minds of many, is the disposition to 
insist that the modern signification of a word or its 
modern grammatical construction shall conform to 
its derivation. This is a delusion to which men who 
aspire to be considered cultivated are peculiarly 
susceptible. One point indeed there is which the 
average man of education, or rather the man of 
average education, seems wholly incapable of com- 
prehending. He cannot be made to see that it is 
the meaning which living men put into the words 
they use that is alone of any significance; that of 
very trifling significance is the meaning that dead 
men have given to those from which the former have 
come. To the prevalence of this hallucination— 
for hallucination it is in the strict etymological sense 
of the term—we owe the efforts constantly put forth 
to alter the speech of our fathers and to limit freedom 
of expression.—Thomas R. Lounsbury, in Harper’s 
Magazine for February. 
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Eye-Strain, Scoliosis, and Slant-Script. 


By J. Dearness, Normal School, London, Ontario. 


Two or three years ago I had the privilege of 
listening to a lecture on astigmatism by Dr. Gould, 
an eminent oculist widely known as the author of 
Gould’s Medical Dictionaries. As he described in 
example after example the systematic disturbances 
which he alleged to be due to eye-strain I recognized 
the cases of not a few teachers and students whom I 
had known in the course of my experience as school- 
inspector. Two teachers in particular were called 
to mind, one of them a very successful principal now 
farming, who abandoned their studies for higher 
certificates and later the work of teaching itself on 
account of their ever-recurring headaches and other 
sufferings, which Dr. Gould so vividly described, 
without so far as I am aware ever having been 
advised or ever suspecting that these sufferings 
were due to malcurvature of the eyes. If such was 
the cause instead of unsanitary conditions of the 
school-room atmosphere as was supposed, a compe- 
tent oculist could have fitted them with spectacles 
to correct the cylindricity of the cornea thereby 
ending their misery and saving their valuable 
services to the profession. 

The hygiene of the eye is a matter of such super- 
lative importance to teachers and students, and 
indeed to people of all classes who have much near- 
sight work to do, that it seems aduty to call attention 
to an article on the cause, nature, and consequences 
of eye-strain by the writer named above in the 
current December number of the Popular Science 
Monthly. “I have measured,” writes Dr. Gould, 
‘something like ten thousand pairs of eyes and not 
one of these pairs was without some imperfection of 
shape, size, or curvature in either one or both of the 
eyes. An absolutely perfect pair of eyes does not 
probably exist. . In all probability no one 
eye in the world has identically the same power as 
another.” 

His comparison of the shape of the cornea to the 
shell of an egg makes it easy to understand astigma- 
tism, which he claims to be one of the most prolific 
causes of suffering in all civilized societies. The 
front part of the eye, the cornea, should be curved 
uniformly from its center like the end of an egg; 
when it is curved more sharply in one meridian than 
in another, somewhat like the side of an egg, the eye 
is said to be astigmatic and a more or less severe 
strain results from its efforts to adjust or accommodate 
itself to vision at short range. In astigmatic eyes it 
is usually the meridian from the center towards the 
eyelid that is curved more sharply. Dr. Gould 
maintains that the pressure of the upper eyelid upon 
the cornea just at the upper edge of the pupil is the 
chief and continuous cause of astigmatism. This 
cause cannot be prevented or modified; the presence 
of the eyelid in that place is indispensable to the 
shading of the retina. It is remarkable that there 
are more than a dozen other separately acting mech- 
anisms working towards that same important end. 

It is not surprising that seeming stupidity and 
inattention should be caused by defective eyesight, 
but when the ground was first taken and that quite 
recently, that headache, nausea, dizziness, dyspepsia 
and even kidney disorders may result from eyes-train 
it was only noticed to be scouted. However, expert 
examination of school-children in large numbers on 
both sides of the Atlantic reveals facts that challenge 
public and professional consideraticn. It is reported 
that in New York over 30 per cent. of the school- 
children have seriously defective eyesight; in Minne- 
apolis, 32 per cert.; in Chicago, 32 per cent. at the 
age of six years and in later school life 37 per cent. of 
the girls and 35 per cent. of the boys. The report 
of Dr. Baker’s examination of Cleveland school- 
children leads to the finding that on the average 


those with defective eyes are approximately a half- 
year older than .the others in the same grades. 
These reports demand the serious thought of parents, 
school trustees, and teachers. The conditions of 
school life rapidly aggravate certain defects of eye- 
sight until they become with difficulty remediable. 

From eye-strain to spinal curvature, scoliosis, 
may seem a far cry but if Dr. Gould’s argument is 
valid they are in many cases as nearly related as 
cause and effect can be. This relation is fully dis- 
cussed in another publication* of the same author 
recently issued from the Blakiston Press, being the 
third volume of Gould’s Biographic Clinics and 
which can be obtained and studied independently 
of the two preceding volumes. On opening this 
book the teacher’s attention is instantly arrested by 
the series of nearly full-page photo-illustrations of 
postures of school-children seated at writing desks, 
and of tilted heads and angled penholders. The 
thirteen chapters of this interesting volume include 
three or four which every teacher and school-trustee 
should study. 

There may be, indeed there are many doubters of 
the serious systematic ill-consequences of eye-strain 
but there is unanimity in respect to the dreadful 
results of scoliosis. Dr. Gould agrees with the multi- 
tude of authorities who charge malposture in writing 
on the ordinary flat school-desk as the principal 
agent in developing lateral curvature of the spine, 
and he approves, of course, of their advice to sit erect 
when reading, studying, and writing. So far as 
writing is concerned he declares that the command 
to write vertically on vertical paper and with body 
vertical is that of the theorist who cannot see that 
obedience is impossible under the usually existing 
conditions. He argues that the neck curve precedes 
the curve of the back and that the former is the 
natural response to the eye’s demand for a view of 
the writing field. Right-handed people are right- 
eyed, a fact of much importance in this discussion. 
It does not follow that right-eyed people should 
write with the left hand but rather in work requiring 
such delicate co-ordination as hand-writing that left- 
handed children should not be required to write 
with the right hand. 

An acrimonious and protracted discussion has 
been carried on between the “‘perpendicularists” 
and the “‘slantingdicularists.”’ Neither side can 
find unqualified comfort in Dr. Gould’s book. He 
reviews the methods of handwriting practiced in the 
middle ages and modern times, also in the Orient and 
Occident, and concludes that while slant writing 
is bad, vertical writing under the same conditions is 
hygienically worse. ‘“‘Slant handwriting is not only 
mot the cause of the writing malposture and of 
scoliosis,—it is only a minor effect of the writing 
malposture. It is not only an effect but it is a 
method of avoiding worse malposture.” 

Limits of space forbid following Dr. Gould’s 
argument thruout, the interested reader must turn 
to the book itself, but the main point of his conclusion 
so far as it touches handwriting may be stated as 
follows: Malposture at writing desks with its long 
train of attendant evils, one of the minor ones of 
which is slant handwriting, may be prevented by 
placing the paper at right angles to the desk front. 
and opposite the right shoulder, upon a desk pitched 
at an angle of at least 30 degrees from the horizontal 
and from 12 to 14 inches from the eye, the body 
being held erect and hygienically posed. As an 
expedient in the absence of the properly constructed 
desks he would employ angled penholders. 





*Biographic Clinics, Vol. III., by George M. Gould, M.D. Pages, 516; 
illustrated. Blakiston & Co., Philadelphia. 
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Education vs. Schooling. 
by Prin. M. F. Andrew, Cincinnati. 


“Education in order to be a preparation for life 
should be a participation in life.” —Harris. 

Most of us have been schooled while but few of us 
have been educated. It was a wise putting of our 
great-grandfathers when they said, “‘schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 
They evidently saw the difference between the terms 
“schooling” and ‘‘education,’”’ and aimed to provide 
for each. We with the advantages and privileges 
that have come to us fail, I fear, to distinguish the 
difference in meaning. 

Abraham Lincoln was an educated man. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is both schooled and educated, but 
what can we say of the great array of men who have 
gone wrong within the last decade? Who would 
doubt for one moment that Emerson was educated? 
And yet he said that all he got from the schools, he 
got from the books hid in his desk, and read when the 
teacher was not watching him. 

On the one hand we are expecting too much from 
the schools, while on the other hand there is not 
enough being given. In that famous document 
known as “‘The Ordinance of 1787,”’ appeared these 
words: ‘Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind” and then followed my quotation above. 

I do not know whether or not these ‘‘ graces” were 
cataloged in the order in which they were valued. 
One thing is certain, and that is that we have used 
our schools, very largely, for gaining knowledge. 

You remember that it was said in our old readers 
that ‘knowledge is power,” but that if wrongly 
applied it was bad. It is, perhaps, as true now as 
ever. But the whole end of schooling seems to be 
the getting of facts. 


Some one has said, and with a large grain of truth 
in it, that it does not matter what the child knows, 
but that all is in what he wants to know. 

There is not much doing directly in the schools 
concerning the teaching of religion, and the teaching 
of morals from a text-book will make no great show- 
ing. Generally speaking, the people are not making 
much out of this fact; but hear the ery that ascends 
in regard to arithmetic and spelling. A stranger 
coming among us would think our bread and butter 
and perhaps our salvation, in a large measure, de- 
pended upon these two accomplishments. 

I have in my possession a list of examples in 
arithmetic and twenty words in spelling, that were 
given to a class of boys and girls in Springfield, 
Mass., fifty years ago. Our boys and girls, I think, 
would do well in them, but the boys and girls to 
whom they were given made a bad job of it. 

But hear the comments of one of the school princi- 
pals of Springfield now. ‘‘Among those who were 
most successful in the tests were two boys who are 
still living in Springfield. One has been mayor of the 
city, the other is a leader in business life. Some of 
the boys and girls who jailed in spelling became 
leaders as well. (Schooled or educated?) One 
girl, who attempted only four of the eight examples, 
and had them all wrong, became an honored member 
of the Springfield school board. A boy who missed 
nineteen of the twenty words, and who solved only 
three of the eight examples correctly, became a bank 
president. His life as a citizen was truly noble, and 
at his death his city paid unusual honor to his mem- 
ory. Another boy is to-day at the head of a bank 
in Albany. Still another boy, who could not do a 
single example, and who could spell but six 
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Shower Baths in Public Schools. 
Courtesy of Engineering Review. 


words correctly, became mayor of a western city.” 
Truly the days of miracles have not entirely 
departed. When people who can neither spell nor 


do “‘sums” turn out well we 
are not going to the “‘bow- 
wows” so rapidly as some 
would have us think. 

At my elbow lies a copy of 
“The Philosophy of Teaching,” 
by Arnold Tompkins, and I 
have been spending my spare 
moments with it for some time. 
The book is badly marked and 
would not bring me much in a 
second-hand book store. But 
the more I mark it, the higher 
becomes its valuetome. Last 
night when my family was 
asleep and I was alone in my 
study, I found this on one of its 
pages: “Teachers quite readily 
assent to the doctrine of form- 
ing character as the end of 
teaching; and then go about 
their work as if they had been 
jesting in their theory.”**** 
“The teacher must not lose 
himself under the rubbish of 
school forms and technicalities, 
and then reappear and pro- 
claim from the house tops that 
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education is a power unto right- 
eousness. ”’ 

If teachers could and would 
get away from the notion that 
“fall education must come from 
books,’ we should have taken a 
long step in advance of where 
we are camping the present 


_ year. 


I know a woman who is work- 
ing to the best of her ability to 
do ‘‘nature work” according 
to the plans marked out in the 
course of study, and she readily 
admitted to me some time ago, 


_ that she knew but one tree in 
| the community and that was a 


maple. Outlines from nature 
study books, copied, drilled, 
recited, must be all there is in 
Wherein comes 
growth, development, educa- 
tion? 

Arithmetic, geography, or 
grammar properly taught may 
be great educational factors; 
but as the work is usually done 
in our schools, these subjects 
present a mass of material for 
memorizing and reproducing. 
We fail to see that ‘‘a course of 
study is not made by introduc- 
ing different branches of study 
for different grades; but by 
presenting higher and _ still 
higher phases of the subject 
matter.”’ 

Tompkins said no primary 
teacher can move with a steady 


| and assured progress who sees 


only relations to the extent of 


|the ability of the class.” 
| Further, she must know where 


and with what she began, and 
with all the God-like spirit in 
her, see the end from the be- 
ginning. 


So much is said these days about “rational psy- 
chology,” ‘‘professional psychology,’’ and ‘‘applied 
psychology’’—perhaps many other kinds—that one 








Senn, 











Shower Baths in Public Schools. Shower Bath Compartments. 


Courtesy of Engineering Review. 
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is all at sea as to his psychological standing. The 
real psychology (whatever that may be) is applicable 
to the every-day work of life. The teacher who 
handles his classes, even in the common branches, 
and does not do it in a psychological manner, will 
make a sorry business of it. He may never have 
read a work on the subject, and 
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In speaking of this subject, in the Engineerin9 
Review for December, 1905, Superintendent Snydet 
says: ‘I have watched the experiment with.a great 
measure of interest and have reached the conclusion 
that it is the duty of the board of education to pro- 
vide bathing facilities for the children in all schools 








not even know that he is apply- 
ing its principles; but he has 
made such study of his subject 
—has thought ‘‘the subject to > 
be taught into unity with the 
mind to which it is taught,” 
and that is about all the 
psychology one needs to know. 
From such doings as_ these 
must come a spirit of educa- 
tion. 

Thruout this land to-day ed- 
ucators are few and far between. 
The school teacher, and in |’ 
many places the school keeper | 
is abroad in the land “seeking 
out whom he may devour.” 

But the spirit of better things 
is also making itself felt and a 
brighter day is dawning. We 
who are yet in the prime of life 
have seen wonderful changes 
for the better within the last 
two decades, and no doubt we 
will be spared, at least, to 











look over into the promised 
lands, where there will be a 
glorious heritage. 
“A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee.” 
EBPON 


Shower ‘Baths in Public Schools. 


The progress of education in this country, both 
moral and mental, has been remarkable, but perhaps 
the greatest improvement, comparatively speaking, 
has been along physical lines. That “cleanliness 
is next to godliness’ was recognized in other coun- 
tries years ago, and in the course of time the United 
States came to realize the truth of this saying. 


Shower Bath Compartments in fifth story of Wadleigh High School for Girls. 
Courtesy of Engineering Review. 


located in districts where the character of the hous- 
ing for the people of the neighborhood would indicate 
that bathing facilities therein are either wanting 
entirely or are extremely limited.”’ 

This certainly is another step in the right direction, 
and we are glad to be able to show by the accompany- 
ing illustrations, thru the courtesy of the Engineering 
Review the style of shower baths recently installed 
in New York schools. In fifteen schools in the 
Bronx, Manhattan, and Brooklyn there are 208 
shower baths, of which number 210 have been con- 
structed in schools in the districts alluded to by 
Superintendent.Snyder. Many 





Shower Baths in Public Schools. Shower Bathsin Public School 147, Manhattan 


Courtesy of Engineering Review. 





others are now in the course 
of construction in the different 
boroughs. 

The following description of 
the shower baths in the com- 
mercial high school, Brooklyn, 
may be of interest, as showing 
the general plan of construction 
of these baths: The bath com- 
partments are divided by a 
| partition of polished Tennessee 
marble, and are provided with 
nickel-plated brass showers, 
board of education pattern, 
supplied with warm and cold 
water thru three-quarter inch 
galvanized wrought iron 
| branches, both from the lines 
1 from the street main and 
| mixing chambers. These cham- 
| bers are provided for each tier 
1 of baths, and are connected 
| with the main hot and cold 
| water supply pipes. They 
have an automatic device, 
thermometer, etc., so that the 
| water delivered at the showers 





—_—SSSSSSw will positively have a tempera- 


ture averaging from 80 to 85 
degrees F. All of the water 
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suppiy pipes in these compartments are secured 
in place by malleable iron straps, secured to the 
marble with brass expansion bolts. 

The fiocr slabs are stone and are graded to take 
the water to the gutter. The waste troughs for the 
showers are also of stone and are connected to the 
branch drains by a three-inch cast-iron pipe, and 
have cast iron traps and special waste fittings. The 
traps are vented by two-inch galvanized wrought 
iron vent pipes. 
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The entire top of the bath compartment fronts 
above the doors, and the intermediate partitions are 
covered with a No. 12 wire, an inch and a half diag- 
onal mesh, made up in channels, which is galvanized 
and secured so that it can be removed when 
desired. 

Heavy canvas curtains, thirty-six inches wide, 
have been provided, which extend from the curtain 
pole to the floor. 


The Schools of East Orange, New Jersey. 


Supt. Vernon L. Davey, the board of education 
and the citizens of East Orange, N. J., are all proud, 
and justly proud, of the public schools of that beau- 
tiful suburb of New York city. People who are 
anxious to obtain the very best facilities for their 
children, and who are amply able to pay for such, 
are the most enthusiastic patrons of the public 
schools. This fact speaks for itself and for the con- 
dition of the East Orange schools. The recent 
report of the board of education states that to the 
teachers and principals and the superintendent 
belongs the credit; they form a well organized, 
harmonious school system. 

The rapid growth in population of the city is tax- 
ing our school buildings and facilities to the utmost, 
and threatens, by overcrowding, to disorganize and 
hamper school work in many parts of the city. The 
board of education has endeavored to forestall this 
demand. The most important event in the history 
of the past year was the opening of the Stockton 
school in February, 1905. 

The high school has for several years been un- 
comfortably crowded, and it has been necessary to 
utilize the basement and every available foot of the 
attic space under the roof. The school has, however, 
run smoothly, as the recent growth has been com- 
paratively slow. As the indications point to im- 
mediate increased enrollment, enlargement will be 
necessary. 
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East Orange has been fortunate in the-selection of 
teachers. The average teaching experience of last 
year’s corps of teachers, including principals, was ten 
years. Their average stay in East Orange has been 
five years. 

An important addition has been made during the 
past year to the apparatus for teaching geography. 
This consists of the formation of a lantern-slide in- 
terchange among the school systems of East Orange, 
South Orange, Montclair, and Bloomfield. Each 
system contributes not less than seven sets of lantern- 
slidés, containing at least fifty slides each, and 
accompanied by a typewritten lecture describing 
the pictures. East Orange has largely exceeded 
her quota of seven sets by procuring from various 
transportation companies additional sets, varying 
from twenty-four to eighty slides each, and accom- 
panied in most cases by descriptive matter. These 
have been secured without cost to us, and in most 
cases were specially prepared for us. These sets are 
passed from town to town and from school to school, 
and are proving to be of great interest and value. 
Each of our schools is equipped with an electric 
lantern and means for darkening the assembly hall 
at a moment’s notice. This makes it possible 
to give an illustrated talk on a specified 
subject in geography, as soon as the subject 
is taken up in the course, and at any time of 
the day. 
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[A Seventh Grade Sewing Class, Ashland School, East Orange, N. J. 
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A Seventh Grade Drawing Class, Nassau Schoo\, East Orange, N. J. 


The list of subjects included in the sets contributed 
by the municipalities is as follows: Washington and 
Mount Vernon, London, The New England States, 
France and Paris, California, England, The North- 
west, | Canada, Holland and Belgium, Textile In- 
dustries—silk, cotton, wool, and flax; Food Products 
—wheat, corn, beef, pork; Italy, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, St. Lawrence Basin and Erie Canal, The 
Mississippi Basin, A Trip to Alaska, The Middle 
Atlantic States, Colonial History, Civil War, China 
and Japan, The Land of the Czar, Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, Characteristic Races and Peoples of 
the Globe, Mexico, Central America and the Panama 
Canal, South America, Africa, and Australia, Our 
Island Possessions and Cuba, Germany and Switzer- 
land, Manufactures—iron, lumber and pottery; India 
and Egypt, Ancient Greece and Rome. _ 

The school garden idea was expanded in the spring 
of 1905 by assisting the pupils of all schools to pro- 
cure, at a very small cost, packages of flower and 
vegetable seeds for planting at home. Eight thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-three packages, 
costing one cent each, were purchased by the chil- 
dren. Inquiries made among the pupils showed that 
the seeds were very generally used and that the 
children maintained their interest. The following 
letter from Principal Smith, of the Stockton school, 
to Mr. Davey, is typical of the information returned 
to the superintendent’s office: 

I had already had flowers, bachelor buttons and nasturtiums, 
brought to me from the product of our seed packages, but I 
went around to two or three representative rooms after I 
found you were anxious to hear about the gardens, and asked 
pupils to tell me about theirs. The points that interested 
me most were that many seemed to have taken entire charge 
of the plants, that many families were still enjoying tomatoes 
and vegetables from the gardens, and that they were all 
anxious to try it again. One boy said his nasturtiums grew 
clear over the fence, and that the dog on the other side had 
chewed the ends off. One girl had taken her lettuce seed to 
camp and planted it beside the tent. Some told how they 
had watered their plants every night. Another girl told the 
exact time it took her plants to come up. I was surprised 
and pleased at the enthusiasm shown. Another year, if the 
seeds are again sold, I should be tempted to have a fair or 
exhibit made here at the school. 


The Columbian school garden, which was stari2 
in 1904, was continued in 1905 on a somewhat 
different plan. While the forty-eight gardens of the 
Columbian school were much larger and more am- 
bitious than the eight thousand gardens, and were 
of some special service to the school, the former cost 
approximately $1.25 per child, while the latter cost 
from one cent to five cents each. The board paid 
for the former, the children for the latter. 

An important change in the course of study has 
recently been made in connection with the introduc- 
tion into the grammar schools of a somewhat more 
comprehensive series of books on the English lan- 
guage. The trend of modern educational thought 
and method has been away from technical grammar 
and toward the correct use of English—spoken and 
written. It hasseemed that the pendulum had swung 
too far in this direction. The East Orange course 
includes what seems to be the fundamental facts and 
principles of the English language and other lan- 
guages. Without these it is difficult to appreciate 
or discuss the beauties and the characteristics 
of our own tongue or to take up understand- 
ingly and successfully the study of another 
language. 

As in all other municipalities, the question of the 
proper connection between the grammar school and 
the high school has been a troublesome one. This 
question was taken up seriously and exhaustively 
last spring, and an earnest effort was made to dis- 
cover a means of overcoming or at least materially 
modifying the difficulty. As a result an interme- 
diate class has been formed in the high school. This 
is open to pupils who have in one subject failed of 
graduation from the grammar school, or who have 
fallen slightly below in two subjects. Such pupils 
are required to take in the high school the subject or 
subjects in which they failed, but may at the same 
time enter the regular classes of the high school. 
The plan seems a good one in that it allows a pupil 
who is in earnest, but acquires slowly in one or two 
subjects, to stand on an equal footing with his mates 
in other respects. 
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The general tone and spirit of the East Orange 
schools are of a high grade. The spirit of the teachers 
is in the highest degree commendable, and the 
principals have been earnest and untiring in looking 
after the best interests of their individual schools. 
The teaching corps includes the following principals 
and special teachers: Charles W. Evans, principal 
of the high school; Clarence E. Morse, Ashland school; 
Edward H. Dutcher, Eastern school; Charles T. 
Webster, Franklin school; Charles De Kroyft, Elm- 
wood school; Frank S. Coe, Columbian school; Albert 
H. Wilson, Nassau school; William H. Smith, Stock- 
ton school; Mary F. Isaminger, supervisor of draw- 
ing, Edith L. Sawyer, supervisor of physical training; 
Helen L. Gibbs, supervisor of vocal music; Ann R. 
Annot, sewing; Imzeborg Sellman, manual training 
in grammar schools. 

EEPIN 


Adult Education in New York. 


Hundreds of men and women are getting a college 
education in New York, with full credit for degrees, 
in the university extension movement. According 
to a recent summary in the New York Sun, thousands 
are attending trade schools. Hundreds of thou- 
sands are getting instruction in the evening 
lectures which the board of education offers. The 
east side abounds in settlement houses, every one of 
which is a center of education in a broad sense. One 
of these, the Educational Alliance, the great Jewish 
center, has so large an attendance that the stone 
steps of the building have been worn out in the ten 
years the building has been in use. 

Schools like those of Cooper Union, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association are crowded. Noteworthy is 
the educational work that the Socialists are carrying 
on, a propaganda that is about to reach the dignity 
of a college course. 

The feature that stands out strongest in all this 
adult education is its Americanizing influence. Over 
on the east side the leading work of instruction is in 
civics, which means that tens of thovsands of immi- 
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grants are studying American ideas of government 
and are learning what liberty really is, what it means 
to be able to say ‘‘I am an American citizen.” 

Thru the many schools of physical culture, of 
gymnasium work, the bodies of tens of thousands of 
weak anemic human beings are built up. No branch 
of adult education in town is better patronized than 
the physical culture centers. Ruddy cheeks and 
springing steps are the fashion on the east side 
now, and books are their companions. 

When you go into details of adult education the 
first phase of it that everyone thinks of is that given 
in the city’s night schools. How extensive is it? 
Well, there are seventy-five of these schools in oper- 
ation from October until March. More than 1,600 
teachers are employed and the attendance is about 
100,000. That is more, for example, than the entire 
attendance of children in the Buffalo public schools. 

Ten of these New York night schools are of the 
high school grade, and two of these are given up 
exclusively to manual training. One of these manual 
training schools is fitted up with something like 
$20,000 worth of machinery. Grownups there may 
learn electrical and mechanical engineering, plumb- 
ing, carpentering, and other trades. 


PON 


New Variable Stars Found. 

A recent examination by Miss Henrietta S. Leavitt 
of plates taken with the 24-inch Bruce telescope has 
led to the discovery of twenty-five new variable 
stars, according to a circular issued by the Harvard 
university observatory. Six of these variables are 
in the constellation of Orion, three in Virgo, and six- 
teen in Cygnus. The known variable R. R. Virginis 
has been rediscovered. 

A series of excellent plates covering the large 
Magellanic cloud has been received, and a preliminary 
examination indicates that it also contains variable 
stars in great numbers. The study of this region is 
being carried on simultaneously with that of the 
small Magellanic cloud in which 970 variables have 
been found. 








An Eighth Grade Science Class, Eastern School, East Orange, N. J. 
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Educational Progress in Georgia. 


By W. B. Merritt, State School Commissioner of Georgia. 


f In “Facts About Southern Educational Progress,” ; 
compiled by Mr. Charles L. Coon, of Raleigh, N, C., 
we see that among the Southern states Georgia stands 
sixth in order as to amount of school fund in 1903, 
the amount appropriated for each child being $3.24; 
for 1904 our school fund, local and state, was about 
$3.35 for each child of school age. The amount 
raised by local taxation in 1904 was $660,720, an 
amount far in excess of that raised in any year before. 
The indications are that this amount will be mate- 
rially increased during 1905. 

In school attendance, Georgia ranks third among 
the Southern states, her average being eighty-two 
per cent. Here I have an interesting fact to report 
in regard to attendance. In Hancock county the 
experiment has been tried of operating the rural 
school for nine months during the year. It was the 
general opinion that the attendance in the schools 
would not be kept up during the long term. The 
experiment has shown that in every school in the 
county except two, the average attendance was 
higher during each of the nine months than it had 
been during the short term of five months of pre- 
vious years. 

The building of school-houses is going steadily for- 
ward in the rural districts. The number of sub- 
stantial school-houses built, costing from $15,000 to 


$20,000 for graded and high schools in our towns, 
has been more than usual during the past year. 
From an authentic source I have an estimate that 
within the last three months the schools of Georgia 
have bought 10,000 new desks, one county alone 
ordering 1,000. I have been impressed as never 
before with the fact that a new school building 
brings not only comfort to the pupils, but renewed 
interest to both pupils and patrons. The attendance 
and interest in school work are always better in a 
well equipped and attractive building. Indeed, one 
of our county superintendents informed me that in 
contest among the pupils of his county prizes and 
medals are almost invariably won by pupils who 
attend school in houses that are painted, well lighted, 
and furnished with comfortable seats. 

In 1904, 247 new school-houses were built at a cost 
of $263,671. Of this number 231 were built in the 
villages and rural districts at a cost of $127,721, and 
16 in the cities and larger towns at a cost of $135,950. 
The tendency on the part of boards of education is to 
encourage the building of those school-houses only 
bse conform to the demands of modern educational 
ideas. 

By reason of the consolidation of schools in many 
counties and of the abandonment of school-houses 
that were not suitable for school purposes, the net 

gain in the number of school-houses in 
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1904 was only 108. In the rural districts 
in Georgia it has been the custom to teach 
some schools in churches or in other build- 
ings not intended for school purposes. The 
same causes that have led to the abandon- 
ment of many of the unsuitable and un- 
sightly school buildings that have been in 
use, have led also to the discontinuance of 
schools that have been taught in build- 
ings other than school-houses. The de- 
crease in the number of schools in 1904 
was 126. It must be noted, however, 
that altho there was a decrease in the 
number of schools, there was an increase 
in the attendance over the attendance of 
the preceding year. 

The demand for trained teachers, es- 
pecially for trained male teachers, is in- 
creasing. In 1903 there were 2,716 nor- 
mal trained teachers in Georgia, and in 
1904 there were 3,297; an increase of 563 
in one year. The increase in salaries has 
not kept pace with the increase in de- 
mand for teachers, altho there has been 
aslight increase in the matter of salaries. 

There is one disadvantage which our 
prosperity brings to the schools. Other 
lines of business offer attractive salaries 
to our teachers and have drawn a few of 
them away from the school-room. The 
patrons are showing their appreciation of 
our teachers’ work by increasing their 
salaries thru subscription, tuition, and 
local taxation. 

Years ago the framers of our state con- 
stitution made easy provision for local 
' taxation in our cities and towns. In 
| counties the conditions were hard, and no 
. provision was made for local taxation in 

rural school districts. About one year 
ago the people ratified an amendment 
to the Constitution which permits coun- 
ties and school districts to levy a local 
tax, if two-thirds of the votes cast are 
favorable. During the last session of the 
General Assembly, the latter part of 
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Thirty-Eighth Street School, Savannah.—Otis Ashmore, Superintendent. 


August, 1905, our General Assembly enacted a gen- 
eral law for local taxation in counties and school 
districts. The question of local taxation is now first 
in:the minds and hearts of our people and we are 
having an educational revival. 

: Under the local taxation law enacted at the last 
session of our General Assembly, there has been an 
increase in the number of pupils within reach of long 
term schools supported in part by a local tax. Over 
20 school districts have voted a local tax since the 
adjournment of the General Assembly. In addition 
to these, two counties have voted a local tax since 
the adjournment of the General Assembly. In 
addition to these, two counties have voted a local 
school tax, and several others will vote on this ques- 


tion during the next month. By the census of 1903 
the counties of Hancock and Fulton, which have 
voted a local tax for the entire county, except for 
several cities and towns that already had local taxa- 
tion, showed 13,494 children of school age. As the 
population has increased since the census was taken, 
it is safe to estimate that in these two counties alone 
better school facilities will be offered during 1906 to 
about 15,000 children. In the Fulton county elec- 
tion there were only 57 votes against local tax for 
schools. 

Our city schools are rapidly introducing manual 
training into the curriculum,-and the reported 
results are good. A few of our progressive village 
and rural schools have introduced a good course of 














Opening Day at Mixon Graded School and High School, Newton County.—G. C. Adams, Covington, Ga., 
ounty School Commissioner. 
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manual training. One of the best reports on this 
branch of work is from Supt. M. L. Duggan, of Han- 
cock county. A statement of this excellent work is 
published in my annual report for 1904. A skilled 
teacher gives instruction to all the teachers of the 
county and the work is carried on in all the schools 
with enthusiasm. Objection on the part of parents 
to the children’s taking manual training in the 
schools is rare. 

We are introducing the subject of agriculture into 
both city and rural schools, and I find an absorbing 
interest on the part of pupils and parents in this 
subject. The observance of Arbor Day, and the 
work of the school improvement clubs have done a 
good work in beautifying school grounds and build- 
ings. In one county last year the children planted 


over 20,000 trees, vines, and plants during Arbor Day 
season. As Georgia is essentially an agricultural state, 
this movement to interest our youth in plants and 
soils and all kinds of vegetable and animal growth 
is most important and far-reaching in significance. 
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We are establishing school libraries rapidly. Our 
county school commissioners have taken definite 
steps in this by declaring themselves heartily in 
support of such work, and a committee of superin- 
tendents prepared a list of about 350 library books 
arranged according to subjects and grades. For 
several years our school officials have been striving 
with more or less success to consolidate rural schools. 
Their efforts have been greatly strengthened by the 
recent law which requires that school districts be 
sixteen square miles in area unless natural causes 
prevent. In a few counties the area of school dis- 
tricts would average not more than eight square 
miles. The average for the state has been 12.6 
square miles. I believe without exception consoli- 
dation of schools has proven satisfactory wherever 
it has been tried. 

We are raising our standards of teaching. Our 
normal schools are overflowing; our university sum- 
mer school is an assured success. We have but to 
give our teachers an invitation and they quickly 
avail themselves of every opportunity 
to improve themselves. 

The work of our state agent, Mr. J. S. 
Stewart, in systematizing high school 
work, and in raising the standards high 
enough to accredit preparatory schools 
with the university, has been very fine. 
Other southern states have noted Geor- 
gia’s work, and seven of them will have 
state agents in the coming year. ,; —. 
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Are We Educated ? 


Prof. Frank J. Miller, examiner of sec- 
ondary schools, is reported to have said, at 
the Junior Chapel of the University of Chi- 
cago, a short time ago, that only those 
who can answer all of the following ques- 
tionssin the affirmative are educated: 

Has education given you a sympathy 
for all good causes? 

Has it made you easier to interest your- 
self in them? 

Has it made you public-spirited? Do 
you look beyond your door-yard and take 
interest in a clean city? 

Has it made you a brother to the 
weak? 

Have you learned the value oi money 





Old School-House at Snow Hill, Hancock County.—M. L. Duggan, 


Sparta, Ga., County School Commissioner. 








and time? 

Have you learned how to make and 
keep friends?! 

Do you knuw how to be a friend to 
yourself? 

Can you look an honest man or pure 
woman straight in the eye? 

Do you see anything to love in a little 
child? 

Will a lonely dog follow you in the 
street? ; 

Can you be high-minded and happy in 
the drudgeries of life? 

Can you think washing dishes and hoe- 
ing corn are just as*compatible with high 
thinking as playing the piano or playing 
golf? j 

Can you be happy alone? 

Are you good for anything to yourself? 

Can you look out on the world and see 

‘anything but dollars and cents? 
» Can you look into a mud puddle and 
see the blue sky reflected? 

Can you see good!in everything? 

Can you lookiup at the sky at night and 








New School-House at Snow Hill, Hancock County.—M. L. Duggan, 
Sparta, Ga., County School Commissioner. 


see beyond the stars? : — 
Does your soul claim relationship with 
the creator? : 
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Music in the New York City Schools. 


THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY AND SYLLABUS—ALOFTED BY THE BOARD OF SUFERINTENLDENTS, Oct., 1905. 


Introductory Note. 

The following course of study and syllabus present 
an outline of the systematic instruction in music to 
be given in the cless-rcom by the regular class 
teacher, with the assistance of the special teacher of 
mvsic assigned to each district, and under the — 

ral supervision of the director of music. 

In the lower grades, song singing for rest, recrea- 
tion, and animation should occur frequently during 
the daily school sessions. The few minutes devoted 
to this between two other lessons will tend to brighten 
the atmosphere of the class-room and will help to 
improve the discipline of the pupils and their power 
of concentration. 

The singing at assembly exercises should be a 
source of inspiration to teachers and pupils. If 
properly done, it will have its effect upon the work 
of the day, and upon the character of the pupils. All 
songs to be sung by cless or by school should be 
approved by directors or supervisors of music 
before they are taught. The songs should unite 
beautiful melody with expressive words; they should 
be adapted to the nature, age, and capacity of the 
children, and, whenever ressible, should correlate 
with the general spirit of the course of study. Songs 
should be sung at the pitch that will ensure the 
proper vse of the voice. 

The singing lesson should aid in discipline and in 
forming habits of order, attention, and concentration; 
it should train the memory, give power to instant 
decision, and educate in the perception of minute 
differences. It should train the eye and the ear, 
and, in general, should sharpen the perception. 
Pupils should be taught to listen and to hear accu- 
rately. The principles of voice production should 
be applied to the speaking voice. 

The school-rcom should be thoroly ventilated, but 
without drafts; the temperature should be moderate. 
Children whose sight or hearing is impaired, and 
those who have defective tone-perception, should be 
placed in front seats. Good order and attention are 
essential. Individual singing should be employed 
frequently. 

A correct ear and the power of accurate judgment 
of the pupils’ work, are the teacher’s chief require- 
ments. The teacher is required to sing only in 
teaching rote songs, or for ear training exercises. 
The correct pitch should always be given, preferably 
from a chromatic pitch instrument. 

Pupils should have an experience in music thru 
songs before proceeding to the study of musical 
problems. All new effects should be introduced in 
rote songs and their musical value should be recog- 
nized therein before they are analyzed and practiced 
as problems in sight singing. 

Pupils in 1A, 1B, and 2A ‘should not be permitted 
to sing with higher grades nor in large assembly 
choruses. The greatest care should be taken that 
young children should sing softly and in the head 
quality without forcing or straining the voice. 

In all grades, constant attention should be given 
to correct position, to the care and cultivation of the 
voice by the use of suitable vocal exercises, to breath- 
ing and breath control, to enunciation and intelligent 
phrasing, to song interpretation, to rhythm, and to 
the encouragement of individual effort. Breathing 
exercises should be so conducted that breathing is 
natural and without exaggeration. In sitting, the 
body should be erect but not stiff, the shoulders not 
touching the back rest, the feet placed squarely upon 
the floor. 

In sight singing and dictation, the “singing names 
(do, re, mi, etc.) should not be abused by too con- 


’ 


stant use. The effort should be made to read as soon 
and as often as pessible, with words directly applied. 

The voices of pupils in grade 6A, and in higher 
grades, should be classified, and the pupils should be 
seated accordingly. Boys with changed or changing 
voices should be grouped in the front of the room. 
In testing voices, the teacher should give a tone of 
medium pitch, such as G on the second line of the 
staff. The pupil should then sing upward from this 
tone to the highest tone which he is able to sing with 
ease and without forcing the voice. From the origi- 
nal tone he should then sing down the scale to the 
lowest tone he can sing easily. He should then be 
assigned to the highest part, if he is able to sing G 
above the staff with ease; to the lowest part if he is 
unable to sing high with ease and can sing G below 
the second ledger line; if unable to sing either ex- 
treme, he may be placed in the middle part. Pupils 
who command the full range from low G to high G 
should be placed in accordance with the tone color 
or character of their voices. The light and clear 
voices should be placed in the higher part, while the 
heavy voices are placed in the lower. 

In the seventh and eighth years boys who prefer 
to sing the lowest part may be allowed to do so with 


the approval of the special teacher of music. —. «= 
Grade 1A. 
Course of Study:—Simple rote songs. 


SYLLABUS. 

Voice compass, E fourth space to E first line of the 
staff. All songs should be such as are approved by 
the music teacher. They should be within the 
child’s comprehension, should appeal to his imagina- 
tion, and should unite expressive melody and poetry. 

The song to be taught should first be sung by the 
teacher in as perfect a manner as possible, and a 
sufficient number of times, to enable the children to 
get a good idea of words and music in their com- 
pleteness. The children should then learn the song 
by imitation. Where mistakes occur, that portion 
of the song should be repeated immediately until it 
is correctly sung. In general, words and music 
should be taught together. Good tone and quality 
and distinct enunciation with well opened ‘mouths 
and mobile lips, should be insisted upon. Children 
should sing softly and in the quality which is ob- 
tained by singing “‘oo”’ on upper E flat or D. This 
quality should be carried down to the lower notes 


as well. 
Grade IB. 

Course of Study:—Rote songs; the scale taught as 
song; scale relations in simple form; tone relations 
and accent developed from songs; simple melodic 
exercises in tone relationship byzimitation and by 
dictation. 

SYLLABUS. 

Voice compass, F fifth line to D first space below 
the staff. Rote songs continued. The major scale 
should be taught in song (in D, E flat, or E) whose 
melody includes the descending and ascending 
major scale. The syllables do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ti, 
do may then be substituted for the words of the 
scale-song, do being equivalent to one, 7 to two, etc.; 
and thus, when the teacher dictates: ‘‘Sing one,” 
the class will sing do; “‘sing two,”’ the class will sing 
re. Dictation exercises should be carried on fre- 
quently without the singing names, preferably on 
such syllables as lo or loo. 

Dictation may be given orally, or visibly by point- 
ing from the blackboard, chart, or hand staff. Any 
device which represents a regular : step-wise 
progression such as a_ ladder ,or_ stairs, > or 
simply a column of figures may be employed, 
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but it will be desirable to use the regular staff 
frequently. 

The teacher should not draw a comparison be- 
tween the ladder or other representation and the 
scale, but should simply say “Sing the scale’; and 
while the class is singing, point to the steps, the 
figures, or the degrees of the staff. Dictation exer- 
cises should follow, but at this time nothing should 
be said about whole steps and half steps. 

The hand staff method of dictation is to use the 
fingers of one hand, thus representing the staff. 

The teacher should not sing with or for the class, 
except when teaching rote songs, or for ear training 
exercises. Children should frequently be called 
upon to sing individually, care being taken not to 
ask them to sing exercises or songs too difficult for 
them. This practice will produce confidence, will 
tend to cultivate the critical judgment of the pupils, 
and should be continued thruout the grades. 

The dictation exercises should be simple, each 
tone of the scale being first brought into relation with 
the key note, i. e., 1 and 8. In the beginning it may 
be advisable to let the pupils sing these exercises by 
imitation occasionally instead of by dictation, but 
this method should not be continued for any con- 
siderable length of time. 

Grade 2A. 


Course of Study:—Rote songs; exercises in tone 
relationship by oral and visible methods of dictation; 
tone relations and accent developed from songs; 
recognition of tone relations by the ear; development 
of rhythmic sense thru the medium of song. 

SYLLABUS. 

Compass of the voice as in the preceding grade. 
Rote songs continued. ‘The dictation exercises may 
now be extended so as to bring each tone of the scale 
into relation with all the others, and to establish tHe 
principal harmonies, such as 1-3-5-8—8-5-3-1; 1-4-6- 
8—8-6-4-1; 2-5-7-—5-3-1. 

Related tones should be sung by the teacher on loo 
or lo or with the words, pupils imitating, using ‘‘sing- 
ing names.” 

The rhythmic sense should be developed by recog- 
nizing and naming the musical accents as “‘loud”’ 
and “‘soft’’ from suitable examples selected from the 
songs already learned, or by short exercises sung by 
the teacher. 

Grade 2B. 

Course of Study:—Rote songs; tone relations and 
accents developed from songs as in 1B and 24; exer- 
cises in tone relationship by oral and visible methods 
of dictation, and recognition of tone relations by the 
ear; rudiments of staff notation; recognition of two- 
part and three-part measure, applying measure 
words, “‘loud, soft, loud, soft,’’ with the use of quar- 
ter-note, half-note, and corresponding rests; simple 
exercises in two voice-parts. 

SYLLABUS. 

Voice compass as in the preceding grades. Rote 
songs continued. Tone relation and accent should 
be developed from songs as in 1B and 2A but by use 
of larger groups and more difficult leaps. The exer- 
cises in tone relationship should include all those 
possible within the limits of the scale from one to 
og gradually adding tones below one and above 
evght. 

All exercises should be sung on a neutral syllable, 
such as lo or loo, as well as with the “singing names.” 
The ear training exercise may include all new tone 
relations practiced in this grade, the teacher singing 
on loo, the class singing with ‘‘singing names,” or 
saying the numerals in response. 

In the first lessons in notation, the empty staff 
should be used, one being placed on any degree, and 
various melodic groups being dictated therefrom. 
Notes should be applied to the staff, the quarter-note 
being used as the metrical unite, and one being placed 
in any position without key signatures. Later, the 
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half-note and the dotted half-note, and corresponding 
rests may be used. 

Tests in the recognition of two-part measure and 
three-part measure should be given from hearing. 
The measure words, ‘‘loud, soft,’’ should be applied 
for two-part measure, and ‘“‘loud, soft, soft,” for 
three-part measure in easy songs and exercises. 

For singing in two voice-parts, the class should be 
divided into two sections without classifying the 
voices. The sections should alternate in singing the 
upper or lower part. Exercises should be arranged 
in which one voice remains stationary, while the 
other progresses by degrees. 

Grade 3A. 

Course of Study:—Rote songs; exercises in tone 
relationship as in previous grades; rudiments of staff 
notation; recognition of four-part measure, applying 
measure words; exercises in two-voice parts, with 
independent melodic and rhythmic progressions; 
singing of simple melodies at sight. 

SYLLABUS. 

Voice compass as in the preceding grades. The 
dictation exercises in tone relationship should be as 
melodic and musically interesting as possible. 

’ The staff, without clef or key signature, should be 
used to represent two-part measure and three-part 
measure, including the time signature, bars, double 
bars, quarter-notes, half-notes, dotted half-notes and 
their corresponding rests, and the tie. After the 
introduction of four-part measure with the measure 
words, ‘‘loud, soft, light, soft,’’ the symbols repre- 
senting the whole note and whole rest should be used. 

Singing in two voice-parts should be continued on 
lines similar to those introduced in the preceding 
grade, i. e., each voice moving independently. 

All exercises should be sung, as far as possible, 
with neutral syllables such as lo, loo, mo, moo, and 
without the use of the “singing names.” In using 
simple melodies with words the pupils should first read 
the words, then sing them with the melody to which 
they belong without first using the ‘‘singing names.” 

Grade 3B. 

Course of Study:—Rote songs appropriate to the 
grade; more advanced exercises in voice training; 
tone relationship; study of the keys of E flat, D, and 
C, with their signatures, introducing pitch names; 
sight singing from the book, avoiding the use of 
singing names as far as possible; singing in two voice- 
parts with equal range; rounds and canons; writing 
of symbols used in notation. 

SYLLABUS. 

Altho text-books may be introduced in this grade; 
it will be found desirable to continue the study of 
songs by rote. The compass of the voice may be 
extended to C below, and G above the staff. 

In order to secure greater flexibility of the voice 
and better control of the breath, exercises with two 
or more tones to one syllable or word may be used. 
Daily dictation exercises from the staff should be 
given in which the position of the key note is varied 
frequently. 

The G or treble clef should be introduced in this 
grade, and the pitch names of the degrees (lines and 
spaces) of the staff should be learned. The keys of 
E flat, D, and C, with their signatures and their pitch 
names, should be studied, in order that the pupil 
may recognize the name and position of the keynote, 
or 1, from the signature. 

Songs and exercises for sight singing in these three 
keys should be given. In sight singing from the 
book every effort should be made to train the pupils 
to concentrate upon the work. In rounds and canons 
the melody sung by one section may be repeated by 
the others in turn, and thus secure part singing with 
harmonic effects. 

The writing of the symbols used in notation from 
blackboard or chart copy, or from dictation, should 
be occasionally practiced. 
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Jacques W. Redway, distinguished as a geographer, has 
written an elementary history of the United States for ele- 
mentary schools, which in its plan and general scope repre- 
sents an important departure from the ordinary texts in this 
department. He is an original thinker who has the courage 
of his convictions and knows how to present his ideas in a 
striking fashion. The book is called THe MakineG oF THE 
American Nation. The underlying philosophical principle is 
that the politicaland industrial development of a people is 
determined by geographical conditions. Man’s greater or less 
adaptation to the environment in which he is placed is accord- 
ing to this point of view the cause of his greater or less success. 
Under the heading ‘‘A Foreword or Two” Dr. Redway thus 
presents his argument: 

“The influence of climate and topography as dominant 
factors in shaping the destiny of mankind is no longer a ques- 
tion having two sides; on the contrary, political history may 
be broadly summed up as a quantitative expression of tem- 
nerature, rainfall, and surface features. When the man has 
been wise enough to adapt himself easily to the conditions of 
his environment, there has been but little friction in his 
political history as a rule; on the other hand, if he attempts 
toadapt himself to his environment have been attended with 
a great deal of difficulty, either there has been much friction 
in his history or else he has drifted to a materially lower 
plane of civilization. 

“‘Nowhere are these fundamental principles of history 
better illustrated than in the iadmeteial development of the 
American nation. The wonderful development of commerce 
in New England when the harbor facilities were discovered 
and utilized; the transference of food production to the 

rairies of the Mississippi valley; the wresting of the cotton 
industry from India and its relocation in the southern states; 
the localization of steel making at a position where cheap 
fuel and a low rate of transportation not the eloquence of 
statesmen in legislative halls have made the political fabric 
of the nation what it is to-day. Political revolution is almost 
always the chief result of commercial independence; the 
civil war broke the bonds that for years had prevented com- 
mercial expansion. These great struggles, it is hardly neces- 
sary to add, were the tremendous efforts whereby the man 
adapted himself to his geographic environment and the 
conditions which it imposed.”’ 

The book is a valuable contribution to our text-book 
literature and deserves a careful examination by the edu- 
eators of the country. (Silver, Burdett & Comvany. 476 
pages, clo., many maps and illustrations.) 


The edition of Henry V, by Professor Hale of Union college, 
presents the dramatic aspects of the Battle of Agincourt, 
and Shakespeare’s idea of a great English king. Special 
features of the editing are an exposition of the rhetorical 
quality of the Elizabethan drama in general and of this play 
in particular, a discussion of the part played by the chorus in 
the Elizabethan drama, and a careful analysis of the play for 
the sake of explaining in detail its dramatic structure. To 
the notes of Richard Grant White in the Riverside Shake- 
speare, Professor Hale has made additions with a view to 
simplifying still more some of the problems of the text. 
Riverside Literature Series, No. 163. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.,*Boston. Price, paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents.) 


Miss Holbrook of the Forestville school, Chicago, is already 
well known as the author of the ‘‘Hiawatha Primer” and 
“‘The Book of Nature Myths.”’ Her new book NorTHLAND 
Heroes is a story-book of two parts. Each is divided into 
a series of short complete stories, which makes the volume 
especially attractive as a reading book for young children. 
Part One presents the narrative of the Norse romance, 
Fridthjof’s eee: Part Two recounts the exploits of Beowulf. 
Both these epics are much closer kin to the English-speaking 
boy and girl than the jlong-familiar stories of the Ilad and 
Odyssey; so Miss Holbrook is giving back to the American 
child an important part of his literary heritage. The spirited 
dialog and vivid descriptive touches of the original have 
been ‘happily retained; and the use of frequent quotations in 
verse from Holcomb’s translation from the Swedish of Bishop 
Tegner’s ‘‘Fridthjof’s Saga’’ helps to preserve the atmos- 
phere of those old viking tales. The book is illustrated by 
pictures full of life and action which will appeal strongly to 
children. , (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price 35 cents, 
n>, 
" Thomas De Quincey’s Joan or Arc, THE EnauisH MaltL- 
Coacu, and Tue Spanish Nun have been arranged for 
secondary school use, with introductory and textual notes, 
by Carol M. Newman, Ph. D., associate professor of English 
inthe Virginia Polytechnic Institute. The volume forms one 
of the Macmillan Pocket American and English Classics series. 
It‘is especially timely, as it contains two essays called for by 
the “course in college preparatory English. An excellent 
portrait of De Quincey accompanies the text. The price, like 
that’of all the books of the series, is 25 cents. (Cloth binding.) 
(The Macmillan Company, publishers, New York city.) 
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EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA has been made by Charles M. Clay, 
the head master of the Roxbury high school. The design is 
to furnish the teacher of algebra other examples than those 
in the text-book his class uses. The labor spent in gathering 
and arranging suitable materials can only be understood by 
examining the volume. It cannot but bea help to the teacher 
who wishes to give his pupils abundant drill. The usual fail- 
ure is not to make the fundamental processes familiar. From 
it material can be drawn [far beyond that furnished by the 
ordinary text-books. (The Macmillan Company.) 

Powers’ GRADED SPELLERS, in 176 pages, attempts to give 
the words to be taught to the eight grades. It has many 
excellencies. The aim is to furnish the average vocabular 
words, to give word-building practice, to group words with 
reference to like objects, to review difficult words, to point out 
homonyms, to teach the usual abbreviations, the usual plurals, 
also to give some insight into the French, Latin, and Spanish 
languages. (J. B. Lippincott Company.) 


An announcement of interest to the literary world is the 
eayminy of the India paper edition of Poe’s works, which 
nas just been issued by A. S. Barnes & Company. It is the 
first edition to be issued in this form, and comprises four small 
volumes. Altho each contains about 500 pages, the beautiful 
India paper used has made it possible to present them in a 
dainty, as well as a convenient and durable form. Each 
volume contains frontispieces in tints, fac-similes of letters, 
and introductions. The personal recollections of Poe, by 
Richard Henry Stoddard, a Life of Poe, by G. Mercer Adams, 
and a series of contemporary estimates of Poe by Lowell, 
Willis, and Griswold, are among the introductory matter of 
an edition that is likely to commend itself to those who do not 
care for excessive annotation, but for the author himself in 
the most convenient and attractive form. 


With the year 1908, the old College Requirement list goes 
out of effect and a new schedule appears, retaining a large 
proportion of old favorites and making many attractive 
substitutions and additions. No secondary school can now 
——. that its course in preparatory English is confined 
by the arbitrary limitations of a higher authority. The new 
list offers a broad choice from among the masterpieces of 
English and American literature, ranging in poetry from 
Chaucer in the 14th century to Browning in the 19th century, 
and in prose from ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ 1678, to Emerson’s 
‘*Essays,”’ 1840-75. 

The schedule presents also a new face. The books are now 
arranged in groups, on the double basis, so far as is possible, 
of chronology and literary form. For example, in group I 
appears the greatest dramatic poetry of the Elizabethan age; 
in group III, the narrative and lyric poetry of the early writers 
in group VI, the later narrative and lyric poetry; in group IV, 
the novel and the history of its development may be studied; 
in group V, the essay, etc. The study list offers material for 
the study of the argumentative and the panegyric oration, 
the critical essay, lyric, and dramatic poetry. Of the 48 titles 
on the new College Requirement list, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
publish 43 in the Riverside Literature series. 





Over Sea Habit. 


DIFFERENCE ON THIS SIDE THE WATER. 


The persistent effect upon the heart of caffeine in coffee 
cannot but result in the gravest conditions, in time. 

Each attack of the drug (and that means each cup of coffee) 
weakens the organ a little more, and the end is almost a 
matter of mathematical demonstration. A lady writes from 
a western state: 

“‘T am of German descent and it was natural that I should 
learn at a very early age to drink coffee. Until I was twenty- 
three years old I drank scarcely anything else at my meals. 

‘‘A few years ago I began to be affected by a steadily in- 
creasing nervousness, which eventually developed into a 
distressing heart trouble that made me very weak and miser- 
able. Then, some three years ago, was added asthma in its 
worst form. My sufferings from these things can be better im- 
agined than described. 

‘During all this time my husband realized more fully than 
I did that coffee was injurious to me, and made every effort 
to make me stop. 

‘Finally it was decided a few months ago, to quit the use 
of coffee absolutely, and to adopt Postum Food Coffee as our 
hot table drink. I had but little idea that it would help me, 
but I consented to try it to please my husband. I prepared 
it very carefully, exactly according to directions, and was 
delighted with its delicious flavor and refreshing qualities. 

‘‘Just as soon as the poison from the coffee had time to get 
out of my system the nutritive properties of the Postum 
began to build me up, and I am now fully recovered from all 
my nervousness, heart trouble and asthma. I gladly acknowl- 
edge that now, for the first time in years, I enjoy perfect health 
and that I owe it all to Postum.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville” in pkgs. 

Postum Food Coffee contains no drugs of any description 
whatever. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


’ 
Under this head are given practica] suggestions concerning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


material for schools and colleges. 


advertisements are admitted. Schoo] boards, superintendents, and teachers will 


It is to be understood that all notes of schoo! supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this importantfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kaitor of THE 


ScHoo.L JoURNAL. 61 East 9th street, New York citv. 


A beautiful organ, to cost about $4,000, is soon pA be in- 
stalled in the assembly hall of the Northeast manual training 
school of Philadelphia. Plans for the organ were drafted 
by Enoch W. Peason, director of music in the public schools. 
The Estey Organ Company are the manufacturers. 


The New York office of the J. L. Hammett Company has 
been moved from Nineteenth street to 27 East Twenty-First 
street, just around the corner from the famous flatiron build- 
ing. This is a most convenient location, a point that will be 
ee by the friends of this popular school supply 

ouse. 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom No. 1 has been made the 
standard for the New York city schools, and is being furnished 
by Todd & Todd, manufacturers, 616 South Third st., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. This loom has also been adopted by the school 
boards of St. Louis, St. Paul, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Seattle, and other cities. The Todd loom No. 2 has 
been adopted by the Chicago schools, and is now in use there. 


The American Library Association has announced its pur- 
pose to establish in this city permanent headquarters, and it 
outlines some of the branches of work which it proposes to 
carry on. Special attention will be given to a permanent 
exhibit of library plans, made as complete as possible, and 
classified according to size, cost, and function of library. 
Such an exhibit will be of the utmost help to librarians, 
trustees, and architects in making plans and estimates, and 
should do much to prevent the cine and costly mis- 
takes seen in so many of the recent library buildings. There 
will also be an exhibit of the most approved methods in actual 
working order, of the various branches of library administra- 
tion. A bureau, national in scope, will be established for the 

urpose of passing on the qualifications of librarians, and aid- 
ing libraries in securing competent workers. 


Recently the Dixon Company made a shipment to the New 
York Board of Education, of pencils ordered January Ist, 
consisting of 60 cases, weighing over 9,000 pounds, almost 5 
tons, and consisting of 463,824 pencils. This is the first 
shipment which the company has made on the 1906 contract. 
No better evidence can o asked for to show the increase of 
the company’s business and to indicate the demand in the 
schools for Dixon pencils. Included in this shipment was 
30,000 colored pencils. The number of years these have been 
on the New York city list speaks volumes for their merits. 
The 400,000 school children of the metropolis enjoy their 
work with the colored pencils. 


Pottery Work in Schools. 


The art of clay modeling is making rapid progress in many 
of our public and technical institutions of learning. In order 
to meet the growing demands for kilns to be used in connec- 
tion with this work, H. J. Caulkins & Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
are constantly improving their Revelation Kilns. 

In a recent aisleg issued by this firm a number of different 
styles of kilns are shown, together with explanations of what 
may be expected of them. It is claimed that they embrace 
features, both in construction and method of firing, which 
are entirely new. 

The Revelation Kilns are built thruout-of the finest grade 
of fire-brick, which has been shrunk by the highest heat 
possible. This fire-brick is backed by a heavy wall of asbestcs 
reducing external radiation toa minimum. A tubular lining, 
thru which the flames pass, gives two-thirds more interior 
radiating surface than a flat wall. No saggers are needed, 
as the flames do not come in contact with the ware. 

Kerosene oil is used as a fuel in all of the kilns manufac- 
tured by this company, and by the method employed pro- 
duces a greater, quicker, and purer combustion than any 
other fuel. 

The accompanying illustration shows one of the Revelation 
Kilns, which is heing used with great success by many insti- 
tutions, both public and private. Two others, No. 2 and 
No .6, are in use in clay modeling departments. Number 
2 fills the need for all ordinary clays commonly used in schools, 
but if it is desired to carry the work into higher classes of 
clays, approximating porcelain or china, the special kiln No. 6 
is recommended. This kiln is used for such experimental 
work as that which is carried on in Teachers aclaee New 
York, the Technieal high school, Providence, R. I., the 
School of Education, in Chicago, and various other institu- 
tions. The kiln has a heavy door, on a crane hinge, with 
fire-brick plug and peephole. The two burners, with com- 
bustion chambers, are entirely separate, making it possible 
for each burner to work independently. The outside dimen- 
sions are 44 inches long, 33 inches wide, 52 inches high, and 
the weight, when crated, is 2,700 pounds. This is a practical 
size for the ceramic department in a normal school, for private 
potteries, or small manufacturing. = 


Numbers 3 and 5 are especially adapted for over-glaze 
firing. No. 3 is a practical size for a home studio, or where 
a medium amount of firing is done The tubes may be 
removed and replaced after stacking. This makes it possible 
to form a complete circle of flame about the oven, so that the 
heat, which is usually reflected at the front, is direct all 
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Revelation Kiln No. 5 for over-glaze firing. 


around. It takes from an hour and fifteen minutes to an 
hour and a half for a firing, and consumes about one and a 
half gallons of oil. No. 5 is a very good size for a teacher with 
a small class. It will admit a fourteen-inch punch bowl, 
twenty-one inch cream trays, and fifteen-inch table tops. De- 
tailed information concerning these kilns may be obtained by 
writing the manufacturers. 


EPIX 
The Publishers. 


The Macmillan Company announce the appointment™*of 
Mr. William C. Warfield as southern manager, succeeding Mr. 
L. H. Putney, who recently resigned. The southern office 
of the house is situated at 1117-1120 Fourth National Bank 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Henry Holt & Company’s educational catalog for 1905 is"a 
booklet of a hundred and eighty odd pages. Books to the 
number of about seven hundred are listed and described, 
thus showing at a glance a little of the large amount of busi- 
ness being done by the firm. The educational catalog will be 
sent on request and will be of interest to every college and 
secondary school teacher. 

At a recent meeting of the Catholic Board of Education 
in the Archdiocese of New York, it was voted to authorize 
the use of ‘‘Ireland’s Story’? (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) thru- 
out the schools of this archdiocese, and to mention the book 
in the report of the two superintendents of schools. Itfwas 
also adopted in the spring as a reference book in the public 
schools of New York city. 

Biscuit and Books. 

A well-known biscuit company had a unique and clever 
advertisement of their best known brand of crackers, posted 
in the New York street cars afew weeks ago. It was a photo- 
graph of a book strap with a complete school outfit even to a 
foot rule, the whole surmounted by a box of the biscuit to 
which attention was desired to be called. Incidentally the 
books photographed are given some first-rate free advertising. 

The following books were noted, as forming part of this up- 
to-date school outfit: Webster’s school dictionary (G. & C. 
Merriam, Springfield, Mass.); McMaster’s History of the 
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United States (American Book Company, New York); 
Lights to Literature Reader, Book IV. (Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago.) There was also an arithmetic, but as only the back 
of the book appeared, with on it the word ‘‘ Arithmetic,” 
every publisher of a good arithmetic is at liberty to claim 
this best of arithmetics as his own. 


The Johnson School Calendar. 


A little card with on it the words, ‘‘ Wishing You A Happy 
New Year,” B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., January First, 
Nineteen Hundred and Six” accompanies what is perhaps 
the most charming calendar ever published for the special 
enjoyment of teachers and pupils in elementary schools. 

The calendar consists of four leaves, printed in two tints of 
gray and tied together with silk cord. Each leaf, contains, 
besides the dates for three months, an appropriate quotation, 
a beautiful illustration printed in three colors, from one of 
the text-books published by the Johnson house. The books 
to which attention is thus gracefully called are graded classics 
—Fifth Reader, ‘“Our Language First Book,” ‘‘Graded 
Classics—Third Reader,” and ‘‘Graded Classics—Fourth 
Reader.’’ The illustration from the ‘‘Our Language” book, 
of a little urchin in very short pink and white calico trousers 
and a torn straw hat sitting on the end of a board fishing, in 
all probability with a bent pin for a hook, is one that will 
appeal especially to little folks. 

The educational sentiments aptly quoted on the four leaves 
are the following: 

‘‘For what grander, holier purpose under heaven does a 
human being need knowledge than for the training of child- 
hood’’—Horace Mann. 

‘‘God only makes the beginning of a man; education must 
complete him.’’—Lyman Abbott. 

“Chasacter is in the long run the decisive factor in the life 
of individuals and of nations alike.’’—Theodore Roosevelt. 

‘‘Education is a better safe-guard of liberty than a stand- 
ing,army.’’—Edward Everett. 

Changes in Text-Book Lists. 

City Superintendent Maxwell has announced the following 
changes in the Text-Book Lists for 1905-1909: 

Day and evening high school list, James and Mole: Diction- 
ary of the French and English languages (Revised Edition) 
(In place of No. 2357 on the 1905 list) West: Ancient History. 
Remove star from this; now on 1905 list No. 2834) West: 
Modern History. (Remove star from this; now on 1905 list 
No. 2835.) Wolfson: Essentials in Ancient History. (Re- 
move star from this; now on 1905 list No. 2837.) Chardenal’s 
Complete French Course. Transferred from 1905 Elemen- 
tary School list No. 211. Newell: Descriptive Chemistry. 
(This is a correction of title No. 3352 on 1905 list.) Infantry 
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Drill Regulations, U. S. Army—1904, special edition with 
interpretations by the president of the Tactical Board. (To 
supercede 345* on 1905 list.) ‘ 

ay and evening elementary school list—3785. Griffin’s 
Civics for Young Americans. Revised edition. (To take 
the place of No. 1526.) (Griffin’s Civics forYoung Americans.) 
The grading of all the arithmetics now designated for use in 
grades §A and 8B has been changed to read 7A to 8B. 


Atkinson, Mentzer and Grover Notes. 


Mr. W. E. Campbell, son of District Superintendent Camp- 
bell of New York city, who has recently been connected with 
J. B. Lippincott & Company, has become New York city 
representative for Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, whose ‘‘ Art- 
Literature” and ‘‘ Folk-Lore”’ readers are finding an increas- 
ing sale in New York territory. 

The firm takes pleasure in announcing that Mr. D. H. 
Smalley, who has been for a number of years Illinois agent 
for Ginn & Company, will hereafter represent them in the 
southwestern states, with headquarters in Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. W. R. Norris, who represented the firm in the state 
adoptions in Washington last year is again on the Pacific 
coast in their interests. Mr. Norris secured many county 
adoptions for the Art-Literature and Folk-Lore Readers and 
Shutts’ Geometry in the Suggestive Method in Seattle, Walla 
Walla, Bellingham, Ellensburg, and two out of three of the 
normal schools in the state. Mr. Norris also covers the state 
of Wisconsin. 

Mr. C. Victor Campbell, formerly connected with the Little 
Chronicle of Chicago, has become Ohio agent, making Col- 
umbus, Ohio, his headquarters. 

Mr. W. A. Charles has recently accepted a position with 
the Boston office of the firm. Mr. Charles willl travel in the 
New England territory. : 

—- the books added to the New York city list were the 

beautiful ‘‘ Art-Literature” and ‘‘Folk-Lore Readers” pub- 
lished by this firm. Many people regard these as among the 
most beautiful and most practical readers that have been 
published for children in the primary grades. 
_ The firm is to be congratulated on the addition of ‘‘Shutts’ 
Geometry in the Suggestive Method” and the ‘‘ Art-Litera- 
ture’”’ and ‘‘ Folk-Lore”’ Readers to the California state list. 
This means a largely increased business on the Pacific coast. 

The new Chicago office is located at 350-352 Wabash ave- 
nue, and is one of the coziest offices in the city. With 
paneled burlaps on the walls, weathered oak finish and furni- 
ture, and everything to match, it is unusually attractive. 
The striking animal frieze gives the needed touch of color. 
Being almost next door to the Studebaker building, the office 
is convenient for the many friends of the firm. 
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Increased Efficiency of High Schools. 


An important document bearing upon secondary education in Cleveland, but applicable to all public high schools, is the 
report recently prepared by a committee consisting of Pres. Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve university, and Drs. 


Charles S. Howe and J. H. Caswell. 


The two primary purposes of the high school, as well as 
schools of every grade of education, are the self-development 
of the student and service for the community. These two 
purposes are closely affiliated, as the student develops the 
results of the development emerge is the betterment of the 
people, and the most effective way of securing public improv- 
ment is thru the development of the individual student and 
citizen. 

The self-development of the student represents the en- 
largement of the intellect, the purifying of the heart, the 
direction of the will in right choice, the responsiveness of the 
conscience to sound motives. Self-development is the stu- 
dent coming to the highest state of his being. The training 
of such a student stands for public betterment. His char- 
acter constitutes an element in such betterment and this 
character, itself, becomes a vital and active force in securing 
such development. The community is a better place to live 
in, the lives of its members are safer, its property more secure, 
its orderliness of a higher type, by reason of the resence of 
members, of such a development as the high schcol represents 
and promotes. The higher education is, the higher are the 
standards of commonwealth. 

There are, however, certain suggestions which we do beg 
leave to submit: 

1. We believe that the placing of a smaller number of 
students in the recitation would result in greater efficiency. 
The number of students who should be present in a recitation 
differs largely according to the ability of the teacher. As a 
rule, a teacher should have no more students in a recitation 
than he can hold in his eye; the number should be so small 
that each should feel a personal responsibility. The 
size of the class should not be so great as to constitute an 
excuse for faithlessness in the preparation of a lesson on the 
part of the student. 

We believe that seldom should the number of students in 
a class exceed twenty-five, and it would be better if the num- 
ber were never above twenty. For most teachers as soon as 


Omitting the purely local references it runs as follows: 


a number in excess of twenty-five is reached, inefficiency 
results—and the efficiency increases in a ratio geometrical as 
the increase in the number is arithmetical. We beg leave to 
assure the members of the commission that such a diminution 
in the number of students to be found in a class would result 
in the enlargement of the buildings of the high schools, and 
the employment of a greater number of teachers. 

2. In certain schools the same room is used at the same 
time for both the study of pupils and the recitation by others. 
Such duplex use is divisive of interest for those who would 
study and for those who do recite. As far as possible, special 
rooms should be set aside for purposes of study. 

3. The serious fact of the large proportion of students who 
withdraw, particularly in the first and second years may be 
traced to several causes, among them the 

1. Poverty—parent or student, or both, believing that 
= ee of the student are required in the support of the 
amily. 

2. Inability: a. Physical; b. Intellectual; c. Moral. 

3. Lack of understanding or sympathy between teacher 
and student. 

4, Affiliations unfortunately formed by the student out- 
side of the school and home. 

5. Disinclination for the intellectual, and preference for 
physical activity. 

The committee ask themseives whether there are methods 
by which these causes may be, at least in part, removed, that 
the proportion of those who graduate may be greatly in- 
creased. By way of explanation, the committee begs have 
to suggest: 

‘ 1. Concerning the relation of the high school and the 
ome. 

a. Keener interest on the part of parents in educational 
matters and amore thoro knowledge on their part, of the aims 
of the high school. 

b. More high grade lectures, concerts, entertainments, 
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etc., open both to the parents and to pupils to beget a finer 
esprit de corps among the student body. 

c. Letters of protest to parents contemplating the with- 
drawal of a pupil from school. 

2. Concerning the relation of teacher and student. 

a. Smaller classes, and, therefore, closer contact between 
teacher and pupil. 

Closer attention in individual cases. 

3. Concerning courses of study. 

a. More flexibility in courses of study. 

b. Continual emphasis of the value of education. 

ce. A finer discrimination upon the part of the teachers be- 
tween teaching subjects and teaching pupils. 

d. Encouragement of longer courses. 

4. A closer relation between high school principals and 
grammar school principals, with opportunity of frequent 
exchange of calls. 

5. Fuller co-operation of business men in preventing 
boys from going to work before finishing the high school 
course. 

Certain of the means suggested for the prevention of with- 
drawals are easy of application, others are difficult to apply, 
but we would recommend that the means suggested of ‘‘a 
closer relaticn between the teacher and the student’”’ should 
above all other methods be promoted. In the promotion of 
such interest the teacher should take the initiative and take 
it with both wisdom and enthusiasm. 

4. A fourth suggestion which we beg leave to offer relates 
to the course of study. 

We believe that it is far better for a course of study to 
represent a few great subjects, rather than several of many, 
some of which may be open to the charge of being not great. 

The community is in peril of believing that education con- 
sists only in acquiring information, only in an enlargement 
of the stores of knowledge. Education in the high schools, 
as in most grades, consists in the acquirement of power. 
Knowledge may or may not be power, but thoro knowledge— 
accurate, thoro, comprehensive—power is acquired. The 
gaining of power results more directly from the knowledge of 
a few great subjects rather than from the division of attention 
among several topics. A few subjects pursued with thoroness 
create power. ung subjects are pursued they are pursued 
superficially and such pursuit fails to result in a proper incre- 
ment of strength. 

We therefore believe that the course should be arranged 
to represent the continuous study of a single subject for at 
least one year, and certain subjects should be pursued at 
least the larger share of the four years. 
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5. A fifth suggestion which we beg leave to offer relates 
to the lack of system among the high schools. 

Each of the six high schools is practically independent of 
the others. The course of study found in any one is similar 
to that of the other five. They should not differ in the text- 
books used. Examinaticns in the high school, and in all the 
high schools, should be the same essentially in ecntent and 
method. Students do not with the desired ease, pass from 
one high school to the other. 

Without emphasizing unduly the element of similarity, 
and giving full emphasis to the worth of the perscnal equation, 
as found in the principal, we do believe that it will be well for 
the high schools to represent one type of education. 

In order to secure this purpose, we believe that it would be 
well for an assistant superintendent of high schcols to be 
appointed. He should be subordinate to the superintendent 
of all the schools, but he should have much the same relation 
to the high that the head superintendent has to all the schools. 

6. A further suggestion relates to the size of the schools. 
We are inclined to believe that the American tendency to 
“bigness” affects the willingness to have our high schools 
large in the number of students. The question of how large 
a high school may be is complex, but, in general, we believe 
that the number of students in a high school should be no 
larger than a principal can know both them and their work. 
A few principals are able to know many students, and others 
only a few. The personality of the principal shculd be so 
great that each student may kncw him. For each student 
to know the principal should represent a noble element in his 
educaticn. ee BE! 

7. In order, furthermore, to prcmote a sense of unity in 
each school, and also a sense of unity among all the schools, 
we believe it would be advantageous for meetings of the teach- 
ing staff to be held at least as often as once a mcnth for con- 
ference. Such meetings certain principals may hold, but 
their holding, we are constrained to believe, should be a 
matter of formal rule. The principal of each school would 
thus be able to offer, in formal ways, suggestions which he 
may now offer, in ways less formal to his associates. ‘ is 
associates, moreover, might feel more free to confer with him 
regarding the conduct of the schools and regarding the needs 
of certain pupils. 

We also believe that the methcd which now obtains, to a 
certain degree, of members of the same departments in the 
various high schools holding meetings for conference, would 
prove advantageous. Teachers of mathematics, for instance, 
or of Latin, in the various schools might both give and receive 
help thru such conferences. 
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Zt may not be unfitting for the committee also to express 
ts belief that the choice of text-books should rest primarily 
with those who are to use the text-books. The principals 
themselves might represent a standing committee on text- 
books. We believe that the recommendation thus made 
should be regarded as of much value by the executive force. 

The general relations of the schools in matters of govern- 
ment allow us to make one further suggestion—in respect to 
the power of the principal. We believe that in the principal 
should be lodged the power of temporary suspension of a 
pupil. At the present time, we understand, serious discipline 
is administered only by the central executive force. This 
rule, we believe, is, on the whole, wise. But we believe that 
in cases of sudden lawlessness the principal himself should 
have authority to deal with a pupil. The knowledge that he 
has such authority would prove an excellent preventative of 
disorder. 

_8. An eighth point of remark relates to the attention 
given to athletic sports. The question is delicate. It is 
delicate because of the interest of the students in sports, and 
also because of the interest of the people themselves. Ath- 
letic sports represent a means of promoting loyalty to the 
schools, and properly conducted, increase the vigor of those 
participating; not properly conducted, such sports result in 
school disorder and in harm to the individual. 

We believe that on the whole too much interest is given to 
these sports in our schools. Less emphasis should be placed 
on them. Among the means for diverting attention from 
them, we recommend that various teams of the high schools 
should play only with the teams of other schools of Cleveland. 

_9. A ninth suggestion relates to the preparation in the 
high schools of students for certain individual colleges. 

The requirements for admission to the various colleges are 
the same in essential respects but unlike in minor details. 
Our high schools are willing to make provision in these minor 
details for individual students. The question emerges, ‘‘How 
far is the high school justified in preparing students in a 
special way for individual colleges ?” 

We venture to suggest that the schools should limit them- 
selves to the great elements of preparation, allowing the 
varying details of unique preparation to be provided for by 
private tuition. 

10. Our tenth and last 
domestic question. 

We are constrained to believe that many pupils do not have 
a good place for study at theirhome. A good place to study 
represents a room reserved for the student, or if not reserved, 
one in which quietness prevails. Study which is done in the 
midst of the family is interrupted by talk and dissipated by 
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many interests. We wish that the schools might, under 
proper forms, insist that as far as possible without ares 
upon rights, each boy and girl might have a proper place 
to study in his own home. ‘ 
We also beg leave to intimate to parents that social festiv- 
ities not infrequently prove to be disintegrating to scholastic 
purposes and methods. No boy or girl can frequently par- 
ticipate in parties or attend the theater without serious dis- 
advantage to his work as a student. Not a few cases of ill 
health, not infrequently charged to the account of the school, 
do have their origin in social dissipation. The schools have 
the right to demand of the home the best conditions for the 
receiving of instruction on the part of the pupils. 
enpostiadiy submitted, 
Cuares F. THWING. 
Cuar.es S, Howe, 
J. H. CaSwe.t, 
Committee on High School. 


Mechanical Ventilating Systems. 


a following letter appeared in the New York Times last 
week: 

For a week we have been giving a trial in this school, under 
explicit orders from some one speaking with authority, to a 
ventilating system which was warmly defended in last Satur- 
day’s issue. All other schools are presumably doing likewise. 
Furthermore, I have seen diagrams with arrows showing 
currents of cold air, sometimes of heated air, blowing into 
rooms from large and conspicuous ventilators and supplying 
— prodigious number of cubic feet of air per second to each 
child. 

Nevertheless, one might as well attempt to live on break- 
fast foods instead of ordinary diet’as to live in any. but the 
coldest weather in an atmosphere renewed, if it be renewed, 
by any machinery likely to be devised. In this school at the 
present moment many class-room doors and transoms are 
opened, while all windows are shut. By this means ventila- 
tion by machine is supplemented by exchange from room to 
room. The only one exempt is the principal, whose private 
office, being destitute of apparatus, is aired by windows 
opened rationally. I am not decrying mechanical ventilation, 
but it can never entirely replace the opening of windows. A 
good supplement, it is a bad substitute. 

Rosert P. GREEN, 
Public School No. 5, Manhattan. 
New York, Jan. 23, 1906. 








In cases of catarrh Hood’s Sarsaparilla heals the tissues, builds up the 
system, expels impurities from the 


lood, and cures. 
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a quick application of a HOLDEN SELF-BINDER and see how Quickly and Easily the Damage is 
Every One Knows how inconvenient it is to teach and have the leaves torn so badl 
you cannot read without stopping every minute or so. 
TRANSPARENT PAPER will repair the tear and make the leaf stronger than ever. 

Over 1750 School Boards now using the ‘‘HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS.”’ 
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Here and There. 


An exhibition of work by pupils of the 
normal training school at San Diego, Cal., 
will be held within the next few weeks in 
connection with the teachers’ institute. 
Prin. W. S. Wright has begun to select 
material for the exhibits, and the pupils 
are hard at work preparing the products 
to bear their names. 


Andrew Carnegie has given $150,000 
for a new library at Brown university. It 
will be a memorial to John Hay and will 
bear the name of the late secretary of 
state. The cost of the building will be 
$300,000, and the alumniare to raise half. 


Supt. H. G. Childs, of the Slayton, 
Minn., public schools, grants a half hol- 
iday at the end of each month to each 
grade that makes a record of 97 per cent. 
in attendance, with no tardiness. 

From various reports it is found that 
the local elementary schools of Brooklyn 
show a greater increase than those of 
Manhattan. 


On Jan. 5 the Rhode Island supreme 
court refused a writ of certiorari in the 
legal fight over the text-books in the 
public schools of Pawtucket. Chief Jus- 
tice Douglas stated that in his opinion 
the selection of text-books by the school 
committee is an administrative or legis- 
lative duty, not in any sense a judicial one, 
and while, like most administrative 
duties, it involves the employment of 
judgment and discretion, it is not a judi- 
cial determination of rights or contested 
issues such as constitute a judgment of 
court. 


Fighting Tuberculosis in Chicago. 


The following plan has grown out of 
the determination of the Chicago board 
of education to do all in its power to pre- 
vent the spread of tuberculosis among 
the public school pupils of the city. 

The organization of a large corps of 
trained nurses to visit the homes of the 
school children from which illness has 
been reported 

The examination of children before 
woman them to return to school from 

omes in which there has been contagion. 

To secure enforcement of the law calling 
for the placarding of houses in which 
there is contagion. 

To give special attention to the teach- 
ing of sanitation and health laws in the 
schools of the congested districts. 

To bring to the notice of the proper 
charitable organizations all families found 
to be in need of help. 


Women at Stanford University. 


The original grant of Leland Stanford 
university made it the duty of the trus- 
tees to ‘‘give equal facilities to both 
sexes.’’ Because of the increasing per- 
centage of women students, Mrs. Stan- 
ford decided, in 1899, that the number 
of women attending the university should 
at no time exceed 500. In 1903 women 
special students were cut off, and the 
following year admission with conditions 
was refused. 

Even with these restrictions the number 
of women students has come so near the 
limit’ that further regulations have 
become necessary. Discussion has for 
some time turned upon whether the 
freshman class should be cut off, or 
whether a waiting list, with preference 
for those first in line, should be adopted. 
The latter plan has prevailed. A num- 
ber list will be started July 1, 1906, and 
it is probable that from forty to sixty 
otherwise + aeaggra candidates will be 
rejected before the opening of the fall 
session in September. 








FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 
Washington— Lincoln—Longfellow—Lowell 


Webster-Cooley Language Lessons from Literature, Book II- Part I $0.45 
This book contains suggestions for school exercises in celebra- 
tion of the birthdays of these patriots and poets, and a chapter 
devoted to the study of the character and career of each. 

Tappat’s Oar Country's Story-.-.-...... <.--- 5-220 sense een cee 
A short, simple, and connected account of the course of events 
in our history with the biographical element largely in evidence. 

Fiske’s History of the United States_-___._..-.--.-------------------- 
‘<It combines in a rare degree accuracy, intelligent condensa- 
tion, historical discrimination, and an attractive style.’’— 
Outlook, New York. 


In the Riverside Literature Series 


Scudder’s George Washington. No. 75..--.------------- paper .30 cloth .40 


Washington’s Rules of Conduct, Letters and Addresses. 
Le” es ee ee ee ee ee ee paper .15 cloth .25 


Schurz’s Abcatiam Lincoln: No, 198-._......-2..-.--.-..---------+.- paper .15 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech and Other Papers, with the essay by 
Lowell, Whitman’s ‘‘O Captain, my Captain,’’ programs for 
the celebration of Lincoln’s Birthday, Ete. No. 32_---.----. paper .15 
Numbers 183 and 82 in one volume: ..........--.--=.---.-.-- cloth .40 

Programs and Suggestions. 

th ales ate Sea reas th aun es aaa mad ae paper .15 


Portraits and Biographical Sketches of Twenty American Authors. 
No. B paper .15 


Longfellow Leaflets. Poems and Prose Selections. No. F. paper .30cloth .40 
Lowell Leaflets. Poems and Prose Selections. No. O_.-paper .30 cloth ,40 
The Riverside Song Book. No. L_--------------------- paper .30 boards .40 


Contains 27 songs suitable for use in the celebration of these 
February birthdays. | 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN HISTORY LEAFLETS) (oho a aL 


Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward ey! of Harvard University. 
On New York City List for Teachers and High Schools, No. 1435. 


O’NEILL’S PUNCTUATION Practically Illustrated, by Miss Kate O’Neill. 
On New York City List for Teachers, No. 1615. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS 3 East 14th Street, New York 





JUST OUT 
MORE MOTHER STORIES 


By MAUD LINDSAY. 
Companion book to Miss Lindsay’s MOTHER STORIES. Twenty full-page drawings 
by F. C. Sanborn and Fanny Railton. 


The author says: ‘‘My stories of the happy outdoor world were written in 
response to the needs of the little children with whom my lot is-cast. They were 
suggested to me by the Mother Plays, and I have striven, though faultily, to keep 
them true to Froebel’s ideas for childhood— Truth, Simplicity, and Purity.” 





Beautifully bound in cloth—Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BosToN PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





Send for KINDERGARTEN REVIEW Premium Circular. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF 
NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Do you know that the PIANOLA is rapidly becoming an indispensable adjunct in the study of 
music ? 

That Harvard College and fifty other leading institutions have systematically adopted and are daily 
using the New Laboratory Idea in Music? ; 

Do you know that great compositions frequently repeated will inevitably lead to an intelligent 
appreciation of the best in music? 











Further Information cheerfully given by 


MUSIC LOVERS LIBRARY 


CARROLL BRENT CHILTON, Librarian 
AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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It is announced as a positive fact, that 
on the expiration of Mr. Tifft’s term as 
president of the board of education, Ed- 
gerton L. Winthrop, brother-in-law of 
Mayor McClellan, will be elected his 
successor. 


The board of aldermen has voted $3,- 
000,000 for new school buildings and sites. 
The awards of contracts for buildings will 
now be pushed forward as fast as possible. 


Mr. Hugo Kantzler has been appointed 
iy Mayor McClellan to succeed the late 

. Dwight Collier as member of the 
board of education. 


Miss Laura Friend, associate professor 
of history in the Normal college, has been 
retired, on her own application. Miss 
Friend has taught in the college for thirty- 
one and a half years, and in the public 
schools for three years. 


The Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and Vicinity will hold its one hun- 
dred and thirty-eighth regular monthly 
meeting on Saturday, Feb. 10, at 10:45 
A. M., in Law Room No. 1, New York 
University Building, Washington Square. 

Pres. J.G. Schurman of Cornellu niversity, 
will deliver an address on the topic:— 
“Liberal Culture: Old and New Concep- 
tions ” 

After the discussion the members of 
the association and their guests will lunch 
at the St. Denis hotel, Broadway and 
Eleventh Street. The meetings of the 
association are open to all who are inter- 
ested in secondary education. 


A declamation contest, for prizes offered 
by Commissioner Edgerton L. Winthrop, 
Jr., was held by graduates of the Twelfth 
District. The contest was made at pub- 
lie Pehool No. 40, on East Twentieth 
street, on Jan. 26. 


Dr. Albert Caswell has been appointed 
music director of the public schools, and 
Dr. Frank R. Rix assistant director. Dr. 
Rix has special charge of the music in the 
elementary schools of Manhattan, The 
Bronx, and Richmond, and in both 
the high and elementary schools of 
Queens. 


A committee has been appointed to 
devise and report a plan for showing the 
number of children of school age not at- 
tending school, and also to afford infor- 
mation as to where school accommoda- 
tions are most needed. 

It was decided at Mr. McGowan’s sug- 
gestion to appoint a committee to consult 
with the board of estimate committee and 
draft a plan for carrying out the work. 
Dr. Meleney and Dr. Straubenmuller have 
been selected to act with Controller Metz 
and President McGowan of the board of 
aldermen. The committee appointed in- 
cludes Lee F. Frankel, Mrs. Tunis G. Ber- 
gen, and William H. Allen. 


At the annual meeting in January of 
‘*Pi Alpha,” the society of students of 
the school of Pedagogy, N. Y. U., the 
following were elected for the year 1906: 
Pres., Mrs. Mary R. Davis; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Dr. Jno. F. Condon and Miss Whyte; 
Corres. Sec’y, Miss Gertrude Telke; Rec. 
Sec’y, Miss Elizabeth Jacobs; Treas., Mr. 
King.- Nine members of the executive 
committee were elected to serve one, two, 
and three years. 

Mrs. Davis has under consideration a 
program for the year which promises to 
extend greatly the usefulness of- the 
society in the School of Pedagogy. 


The number of pupils in both high and 
elementary schools in Manhattan is de- 
creasing, while in the other boroughs, 
except Richmond, they are increasing. 
The figures for elementary schools for 
November, 1905, showed a decrease of 
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Greater New York. 


624 under November, 1904, while those 
for December, 1905, show a decrease of 
713. 

The total registration in all schools was 
570,379, an increase of 17,020, while the 
average attendance showed an increase 
of 24,563. 


The Schoolmen. 


Mr. George Gartlan, the director of 
‘‘The Schoolmen’s”’ glee club, is prepar- 
ing to organize a male chorus of teachers. 
In such a chorus, individual excellence of 
voice is not essential; numbers are wanted 
mainly. A chorus of two or three hun- 
dred voices is desired. The musical 
training costs nothing; Mr. Gartlan’s ser- 
vices are tendered gratuitously. 

Membership in ‘‘The Schoolmen’’ is 
not essential. The idea is to organize a 
male chorus that will afford pleasurable 
relaxation, give a musical training, and 
furnish the material for concert work in 
the near future. Think what has been 
done with such organizations as the 
‘People’s Chorus,” ‘‘The Bank Clerks’ 
Chorus,”’ etc., and then think of the pos- 
sibilities of a Teachers’ Chorus! The 
Chorus will meet at P. S. No. 184, 116th 
street, between 5th and Lenox avenues, 
every Thursday at 4 P. M. 


City Teachers’ Association. 


At the recent meeting of the New York 
City Teachers’ Association a resolution 
was offered asking that an investigation 
of all existing systems for the promo- 
tion of teachers, with the co-operation 
of the best educational authorities, be 
referred to a committee. The commit- 
tee on teachers’ interests was asked to 
look into the matter, and report. 

A committee of seven, to aid in secur- 
ing members and a committee of five to 
revise the constitution and by-laws were 
authorized. 

Notice was given of an amendment to 
the constitution, making seven members 
of the board of directors a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

The teachers’ interest committee was 
asked to look into the matter of additional 
aids to discipline in the schools, and a 
return to the two o’clock day on Friday 
was suggested. Complaint was also 
made that the shortening of the noon 
intermission for teachers was not condu- 
cive to their health, and this was referred 
to a joint committee composed of the 
committees on teachers’ interests and that 
on childrens’ interests. 


License No.. 1. 


The board of education and the board 
of examiners have come to an agreement 
with regard to the examination for 
License No. 1. Licenses have been grant- 
ed to those persons who had been refused 
these because of the failure to take the 
Maxwell examination. In the future the 
examiners will conduct the academic as 
ag as the professional test for License 

0; 4. 

A special committee of the board of 
education has reported that the academic 
test was being conducted by the city 
superintendent and not by the legally 
constituted authority, the board of ex- 
aminers. The examination conducted 
by Dr. Maxwell was for graduation from 
high schools and admission to training 
keen, which was made to serve also as 
the academic test for license No. 1. This 
method the special investigating com- 
mittee held to be illegal and recommended 
that it was not necessary for applicants to 
take this ‘‘Maxwell academic test,’’ that 
all who had failed to pass the test and had 
been denied licenses, altho otherwise 
qualified to receive them should be grant- 
ed such licenses. ; 


In the future the examinations will be 
conducted by the legally constituted 
authority. 


Generous Gift for Athletics. 


On Jan. 8, the newly-elected con- 
troller, Herman A. Metz, announced his 
intention of contributing a tract of land 
comprising 175,000 square feet to the 
Public Schools Athletic League. This 
land is divided into seventy lots, and is 
located at New York and Kingston 
avenues and the Boulevard, in Brooklyn. 
He hasstipulated that the plot be divided, 
forty lots being reserved for the athletic 
field of the commercial high school of 
Brooklyn, and the remaining thirty to be 
for the exclusive use of the Brooklyn 
school girls, members of the Girls’ Branch 
of the League. The property is valued 
at $40,000. There is a mortgage of 
$11,000 on the land which will be assumed 
by the two branches of the League. 


Girls’ Athletic Exhibit. 


Nagai Michiakira, a special represen- 
tative of the Japanese government, wit- 
nessed an exhibition by athletes of the 
Girls’ Branch of the Public Schools Ath- 
letic League a few days ago, in public 
school No. 62. Mr. Michiakira has been 
sent to this country to study methods of 
physical culture in the public schools with 
the idea of adapting its best features to 
the physical wobuiding of the boys and 
girls of Japan. About fifty girls took 
part in the relay racing, running, and 
other sports, and it was evident that the 
visitor was impressed with the work, and 
with what the league is accomplishing in 
the congested portions of the city. 

The athletes, clad in navy blue suits, 
were under the direction of Miss Adele 
Smith, physical culture supervisor of the 
district, and Miss Elizabeth McGowan, 
department athletic teacher of the school. 

he program was intended to show the 
result of even a little training among the 
younger girls of the crowded east side of 
the city, where the opportunities for play- 
ing games and indulging in sports and 
running are limited. Teams of eight 
girls engaged in a relay race, the distance 
being about a quarter mile; there were 
sprinting, a potato race, an obstacle race, 
and pass ball by four teams. 


Teachers Retired. 


At a meeting of the board of education 
held Jan. 24, Associate Supt. Algernon S. 
Higgins, and twenty of the city teachers 
were retired, the order to take effect Feb. 
1. The teachers were: 

Miss Elisa A. R. Sullivan, of School No. 
106, who entered the schools on Nov. 1, 
1860; Annie S. Bailey, School No. 72. 
appointed December, 1873; Annie L. 

artin, School No. 45, appointed April i, 
1868; Emilie L. Weiss, School No. 144, 
appointed October, 1869; Louise E. Bar- 
rows, School No. 150, appointed March, 
1865; Ellen G. Kennedy, School No. 144, 
October, 1868; Mary L. Corrigan, School 
No. 190, a goo February, 1876; 
Emma Burnell, School No. 69, appointed 
October 1876; Bertha A. Williamson, 
Brooklyn, School No. 111, appointed 
December, 1870; and Ida L. ener. 
Brooklyn, School No. 70, appointed Sept- 
ember, 1871. 


Doctor E. S. Ferris, of Hamilton, O 
writes: I have found anti-kamnia tablets 
an excellent remedy in all forms of neu- 
ralgia. Druggists dispense them and we 
would suggest your getting a dozen to 
have on hand in time of pain. Camping 
and — parties will do the proper 
thing by having some in their medical 
kit for emergency cases.—Courier of 
Medicine. 
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Rheumatism 
Does not let. go of you 
when you apply lotions or 
liniments. It. simply loosens 
its hold for a while. Why? 
Because to get. rid of it you 
must correct, the acid con- 
dition of the blood on which 
it. depends. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has cured thousands. 
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Tne Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weavip 
| on and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks an 
ugs. 


TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufacturers. 
616 South 3rd St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


W once for Tour of Europe 


_ with party. Offic.al Christian Endeavor 
excursion. All ra paid. T'rip occupies 42 days 
from Boston. Sail July 5th. Address 


Excursionist, P.O. Box, No. 407, New York, N.Y. 





¢ AN ACTIVE PERSON 


e (either sex) to qualify at 











AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


' Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 


; clses. 





Dr. Maxwell On Cooking. 


Four public schools located in District 
15 held joint graduation exercises at the 
Hall of the Board of Education on Jan. 
25. The schools were Nos. 6, 53, 77, and 
96, and there were 133 graduates. Dr. 
Maxwell took advantage of the occasion 
to give some words of good advice. He 
expressed the hope that none of the girls 
were leaving school without knowing how 
to boil a potato, cook a cereal, bake bread, 
and broil a steak. ‘‘And I hope,” he | 
continued, ‘‘ you have all learned to sew. | 
Carry your knowledge a little further, and | 
you will be independent of the most | 
rigorous of modern tyrants, the dress- | 
maker. 

‘“Keep young, hold to reverence and 
joyful living, get enough sleep and enough 
exercise, maintain health, and cultivate 
the reading habit,’’ were others of his 
suggestions. 


Brooklyn Training School. 
The corner-stone of the new Brooklyn 
training school was laid on Jan. 4. The 
new building is to be situated on Prospect 
place. Mr. Samuel B. Donnelly, repre- 
senting the committee on builaings of the 
board of education, conuucted the exer- 





Miss Mary Johnston, principal of the 
school, read the following very appro- 
riate lines, adapted from Dr. Henry Van 


yke: 





If the corner-stone in truth is laid, 
The guardian walls of Honor made; 
If the roof of Faith is built above, 
And the fire upon the hearth is Love; 
Tho rains descend and loud winds call, 
This happy sch:<ol shall never fall. 


The Training school first cecupied ¢ ! 


building on Berkeley place, which was 


erected for an elementary school. 


drove out the pupil teachers. They ther 
occupied old public school 4, on Ryerso1 
street. But the school made a great 
name for itself. It was only in recent 
years that the magnificent building foi 
the Model school, on Prospect place, hac 
been erected, half of which is now used by 
the training department. 


Recent Deaths. 


Prin. Henry L. Boltwood, of the Evans- 
ton high school, Evanston, IIl., died a few 
days ago of heart disease. Mr. Bolt- 
wood had been a school teacher and edu- 
cator for more than fifty years. He was 
born at Amherst, Mass., in 1831. He 
was widely known as the author of a new 
system of orthography, and his advanced 
spelling book is used in many of the 
western high schools. 

Dr. Severin Ringer, for thirty-five years 
at the head of the department of modern 
languages and history at Lehigh univer- 
sity, and for the last term professor emeri- 
tus, died of apoplexy Jan. 24, aged eighty- 
five years. e was descended from a 
noble Polish family, and was graduated 
from the university of Warsaw in 1842. 

Mrs. Eleanore Betts Serviss, wife of 
Garrett P. Serviss, the well-known writer 

n astronomical and scientific subjects, 


It was | 
not long before the pressure of childrer 





0 
died on Jan. 18 at her home in Brooklyn. | 
She was born in Ithaca, N. Y., fifty years | 


ago, and had lived in Brooklyn about 61 East Sth Street 





carefully, 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders--Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, Golden- 
tod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, Kittens 
Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cherries and 
Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Dutch Boys, Chicks, each 5 cents 
Colored Chalk Crayons—very best, doz. 14 cts. 
Calenders and Large Portraits—Name any 
wanted, each 5 cents, Large fancy alphabet for 20 cents, 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy Ross, 
Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, alllarge. each 10 cents. 
anta—Driving eight deer 10 cents, Going down 
chimney 10 cents, Filling stockings to cents, 
Bu3ywork Stencils—4x5 inches, set of 50 for 25 
Gen's, Another set 5x8 inches, 50 for 35 cents. 
Blue Stamping Powder—\ pound for 10 cents. 
Roll of Honor or Welcome, fancy, each 10 cents 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, May- 
flower, Fruit, Eagle, Heart, Ear, Eye, each 5 cents. 
Maps—v. S, and continents, 8}4x11, each 3 cents. 
17x22, 5 cents. 34x44, 20 cents, 4x6 feet, 40 cents. 
Sent prepaid by J. Cc. LATTA, Cedar alls, lowa 
Order some and ask fora fulllist. [Vo stamps. 
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Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, 


WE PUBLISH 


a large line of Books and Aids for Teach- 
ers. We keep in stock all the best books 
on teaching of all publishers at teachers’ 
prices. 

A. S. BARNES & CO. 
New York 








The Great Art Periods, the 
Great Masters and Master- 
pieces entertainingly described 
and illustrated 


Che Art Reader 


An invaluable supplement to 
wall pictures in encouraging 
art appreciation 


Prepared for supplementary reading in Public Schools 


It seems to me a ver good idea that pupils while reading for reading’s sake should read about art and somewhat for art’s sake.— Dr. Jen C. Van Dyke. 


Text and 53 full-page illustrations beautifully printed. 


Teachers’ price, 90 cents, pustage paid 


YOU CAN RETURN IT AND MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED IF NOT WANTED ON EXAMINATION 


A. W. ELSON & COMPANY, 146 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
MICROSCOPES 


are used in the majority of col- 
lege laboratories because they 
are the best, optically and me- 
chanically. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
and prices to schools. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Our stock of chemical apparatus 
is complete and selected with 
the greatest care. Our aim is 
to supply only the highest quality 
apparatus at the lowest cost 
consistent with quality. 

q@ Our chemical glassware man- 
ufactured in our own factory in 
Germany is stamped BALOC, a 
guarantee of excellence. ; 


Special apparatus catalogue to 
schools on application. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. | 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FRANKFURT A/M GERMANY 




















BEST DICTIONARIES: 


English-German and German-English 


Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger, 
2 vols., half leather, $5.20 
Thieme-Preusser, 2 vols , balf leather, 
boundin one, 4.25 
French-English and English-French 
Clifton & Grimaux, 2 vols., half leather, 
each volume, 4.70 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
Lopes y Bensley, 2 vols, bound in one, 
half leather, 7.00 
BEST 
facilities for supplying 


American German 
English BOOKS Italian 
French Spanish 
Putzger’s Historischer Schul-Atlas. 
Cloth, 1.00 


With English Introduction and 

German-tinglish Glossary. Cloth, 
. net, $1.25. Mailing price, 1.40 

Schmidt, Shakespeare Lexicon. 2vols. 
alf mor. (In English). Net, 8.00 

Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 
Cloth, net $1.50. Mailing price, 1.63 
Vietor, German Pronunciation. Cloth, 0.80 

JUST OUT 

STIELER’S Large Hand-Atlas of 

Modern Geography, New Edition, 
100 Maps and Index, half mor., 15.00 
(atalogues Free Correspondence Solicited 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 
Established over Fifty Years 
11 East 17th St., New York City 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16, 1906 

















Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy, Physics, and Psychology. 

The Summer School is open to men and 
women, without entrance examinations. | 

For information, address ProF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, pa. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
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twenty-five years. She is survived 


| by her husband and a son, Garrett P. Ser- 


viss, Jr., a student at-Cornell university. 


Chinese Commission in 
Washington. 

The commission appointed by the 
Emperor of China to study conditions in 
this country, and the American govern- 
ment, reached Washington Jan. 23. Tai 
Hung Chi and Tuan Fang with several 
members of their suite, attended an in- 
formal dinner at the Chinese legation, 
Nineteenth street and Vernon avenue 


' that night. 


The two distinguished commissioners 
are among the most able and cultured 
men of China, and their mission here is 
important to this country as well as to 
China. 

Tai Hung Chi, the head of the commis- 
sion, is vice-president of the board of reve- 
nue of China, and an imperial official. He 
is also one of the foremost scholars of his 
land. The other envoy, Tuan Fang, is 
viceroy of the provinces of Faukien and 
Cheking, two of the most important 
provinces of China, with a total popula- 
tion of 52,000,000 people. Neither of 
them speaks English, altho a majority of 
the others of the imperial suite speak the 
language fluently. 

In the visiting party there are about 
fifteen young students, the majority of 
whom are sent to study the conditions of 
this government at the expense of the 
Chinese government. They are all mem- 
bers of the ‘‘first families’ of China and 
sons of wealthy parents. Most of them 
speak English and dress after the Ameri- 
can style. 


Civil Service Examinations. 


The New York State Civil Service Com- 
mission announces examinations to be 
held on Feb. 17, 1906, for several positions, 
among them the following: 

Architectural Draughtsman, $15 to $25 
a week; Architectural Designer, $25 to $40 
a week; Assistant Civil Engineer; Civil 
Engineering Draughtsman; Assistant 
Electrical Engineer; Cooking Instructor; 
Superintendent for Placing Dependent 
Children, Onondaga County, $900; Tele- 
phone Operator, New York County Offices 
$720; Trained Nurse, State Institutions, 
$420 to $600 and maintenance. 

The last day for filing applications for 
these examinations is February 12th. 

The Commission also announces an 
examination to be held about March 1st 
for Pathologist at the Craig Colony for 
Epileptics at $2,500 and maintenance. 

Application forms and detailed infor- 
mation may be obtained by addressing 
the Chief Examiner of the Commission at 
Albany. 


The Sunny Side. 


REGARDING INcomEs—Mr. Sollumface: 
“But, my good man, have you ever 
thought what you would do if you had 
the Duke of Westminster’s income?”’ 

The Vagabond: ‘‘No; but I’ve often 
wondered what the Dook ’ud do if he ’ad 
mine!” 

Little Willie—‘‘Grandad, what makes 
a man always give a woman a diamond 
engagement ring?”’ 

Grandfather—‘‘The woman.” 


‘* Waiter, these are very small oysters.” 

* Ves: ar.” 

‘‘And they don’t appear to be fresh, 
either.” 

‘Then it’s lucky they’re small, ain’t 


it, sir?”’ 
His View. 


“‘Isn’t this hazing something dreadful?’ 
said the solicitous parent. 

‘*Well,’’ answered Farmer Corntossel, 
‘‘yvou must consider that the boy that’s at 
school standin’ on his head or doin’ exer- 
cises to expand his chest ain’t plowin’ 





mun catine with advertisers. 


eleven miles a day in the hot sun, nor get- 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 
tiverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


j OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream er 


ZA== Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Frec- 
kles, Moth 
Patches, Rash 
yo and Skin dis- 
j/,, eases, and ev- 
ery blemish on 
beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
On its virtues it 
has stood 
test of 56 years— _ 
no other has— 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
~: Accept no coun- 
SSS g y terfeit of simi- 
4 23 ¢ Sg lar name. The 
distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
“*As you ladies will use them, J recommend ‘touraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day 
GOURAUD’sS POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’ 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by a!l Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at R.H Macy’s, Wana- 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. ¢#~ Beware 
of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


FRENCH 





No other 


Purines as well 
as beautifies the 
vosmetic like it 






sain. 








BERCY’S TEXT 





BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 


publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 


ENEELY & CO. 
Michels cbs eres 


A sure 
QGbDER SPasTiobes, si, Asthma, 


b il. a 
STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Ghaviestown, Mai 


Foucational foundations 


18 the title of a month- 
ly magazine devoted to 
an exposition of the 
principles of educa- 
tion. It is now in its 
fifteenth year and has 
numerous subscribers 
in every state of the 
Union. Its great value 
is this—it carries the 
etudent forward each 
year thru a Systematic 
Course in Pedagogy 
and General Culture. 

















Gducational 
Foundations 


SEPTEMBER 
1903 


sf 
ai 


Send for circular de- 
serihing the course 
more fully, 


$1.25 A YEAR 


$9.90 @ Foor: 20 Comes o Cony 


“*T am glad to indorse 
EDUCATIONAL Foun- 
DATIONS as a valuable 
mK publication for such 
teachers who wish general but systematic work along 
educational lines.’—Prin. W. B. GUNNISON, Erasmus 
Hail High School, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


A. S. BARNES & CO; 


| 61 East Ninth Street New York 


Pom snee womreuy 4% 6) 8 mere eraser ate rons 
Or L RELLOCO @ CO. amnarions: rusummens 
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MEN 
CAPABLE OF EARNING 


$1,000 to $5,000 
A YEAR 


TRAVELING SALE MAN, CLERK, 
MERCHANT, TEACHER, 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR 
BUSINESS! 


A complete spcugeniuation of the producing 
department of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York in this section affords 
a chance fora few good men; eight vacancies 
on the agency force remain open for men of 
character and ability; you can find out by 
writing whether it will be worth while for you 
to make a change; no previous experience is 
necessary. 


A course of professional instructions given free 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


HAS PAID POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 


660 MILLION DOLLARS 








To Florida 


More of you will go this year than 
ever before. Your actual moving 
day may be months ahead, but 
your “thinking over’’ time is near. 


The Southern 
Railway 


Offers you the best there is in 
Florida travel. Write for what 
you want to know. . .... 


A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City 


S.H. HARDWICK, P.T.M. W.H. TAYLOE, G. P.A. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














MACK & CO., *%ecenescor se 


Manvfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR« 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. ood Planes, Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 














> MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, 
Vises, Tools. 
Write for new 
catalogue and 


prices, 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 








Please mention this paper when writing, 





Lathes, 


| 
| 


“4 PISO’S CURE FOR w 
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tin’ blisters on his hands with a scythe.” 
—The Washington Star. 


Uncle. Sam and His Best Girl. 


Norr.—The Yankee school marm has be- 
come a power in the Philippines. 


Here’s to the best of my very best— 
To the girl with the spirit to 
Pull out from the old things of the west 
And go to the east and the new; 
To take to the youth of the orient 
Her Yankee ways and the heart 
To teach them what 
A kid has got 
To tackle to get a start. 
The schoolmarm follows the flag, and she 
Is the emblem of star-spangled tyranny. 


Her scepter’s a switch, and where she rules 
The little and big must obey; 
She bosses the best in the white man’s 
schools, 
And the yellow must come her way. 
She will show to the kids of the orient 
The paths in which they should tread; 
And if they shy, 
Her switch will fly 
Till their yellow skins are red. 
The schoolmarm follows the flag, and she 
Is the emblem of star-spangled tyranny. 


She steps straight out, prepared to go 
forth 
In her country’s cause and its name; 
She comes from the south, she comes from 
the north, 
But she’s Yankee just the same; 
And she goes to the far-off Philippines 
With her mind made up to guide 
Those Philippine youth 
To the light and truth, 
Or take it out of their hide. 
The schoolmarm follows the flag, and she 
Is the emblem of star-spangled tyranny. 
—Wiuam J. Lampron in the February 
Century. 


A Fellow Feeling. 


Times are not what they used to be; 
then, one had a heart to feel for another. 
‘‘T give and bequeath to Lucy, my wife, 
the sum o’ five hundred dollars a year,”’ 
said a well-to-do old farmer. 

“‘Ts that written down, measter?”’ 

“Yes, replied the lawyer; ‘‘but she is 
not so old—she may marry again. Won't 
you make any change in that case? Most 
people do.”’ : ; 
‘‘Well, write again, and say if my wife 
marries again I will give and bequeath to 
her the sum of one thousand dollars a 
year. That'll do, won’t it measter?”’ 
‘‘Why, its just doubling the sum she 
would have if she remained unmarried,’”’ 
said the lawyer. ‘‘It is generally the 
other way—the legacy is lessened if the 
widow marries again.”’ 

“Aye,” said the farmer, ‘“‘but him as 


| gets her’ll deserve it.”’ 


— 


Biliousnes 


“T have used act valuable Cascarets and find 
them perfect. Couldn’t do without them. I have 
used them for some time for indigestion and bil- 
iousness and am now completely cured. Recom- 
mend them to everyone. Once tried, you will 
never be without them in the family.” * 

Edward A. Marx, Albany, N. Y. 





Best For 
The Bowels 





vey WORK WHILE YU SY 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, DoGood, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 602 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
BETWEEN BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 
days from New York; 
Wednesdays from _ Bos- 
ton. A most delightful 
trip of about 24 hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. * PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 291-222 "Jnion 


Pier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Pbone 800 Orcpard 


READ 





Steamer every Week Day 
all year round. 


308 Oongress Street, 











Get the news of the day 
into your school-room 
and thus enliven all his- 
tory; geography, etc. 














OUR TIMES 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
61 East Sth Street New Y 














“He had small skill ohorse flesh 
who bought ageose to ride on’ Dont take 


Ps hou 


isS 





P 


aTry a cake of itand be convinced.= 


ais 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


588 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and , 
CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papess 











Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Fol! Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


AN EMINENT DISTINCTION 


mE SG MIp7 Se 
BRS 
















Exclusively Adopted 
by the 
New York Board 
of Education 


Partiau List or Booxs ADOPTED 


Isaac Pitman’s Sherthand Instructor - $1.50 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 7 
20th Century Dictation and Legal Forms 5 


Sena for copy of Pitman’s Journal 
and Trial Lesson 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


(Washington Square, New York City) 










New Courses Beginning in February 


Principles of Physical Training, Dr. Gulick. 
Sociology. Prof. MacDougall. 
Special Method in History and Reading, Dean 


Balliet. 

4. Nature Sindy. Mr. Hunter. 

These will be full thirty-hour courses and credit 
will be given for them. 

The School offers twenty-eight cifferent courses 


in education and related s.,ences. 


pogo 


For Descriptive Circular address the undersigned 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean 


The Kraus Seminary 
for Kindergartners 
Regular and Extension Courses 


MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE 


Hotel San Remo, Central Park West 
75th Street, New York City 








By Mail 


by judges and educators. Successful graduates everywhere. 
Liberal Terms. Special offer now. Catalog free. 
The Sprague Correspondence School of Law 
375 Maleatic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 











HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
Ghe University of Chicago 


4 Courses for Teachers and Students in more than 30 
academic subjects of High School and College 
grade. One-half the work for an A. B., Ph. B., or 
8. B. degree may be done by correspondence. Be- 

gin study anytime. Address,The University of 
hicago, (Div. Y.) Chicago, Illinois, 





A New Church Hymnal. 


Messrs, A. S. Barnes & Company now 
announce for early publication, a new 
hymnal entitled, ‘‘Church Hymns and 
Tunes” edited by Rev. Herbert B. Tur- 
ner, D. D., and William F. Biddle. As 
its name indicates, it is a collection of 
hymns for church services set to churchly 
music, appropriate for congregational 





| singing. apid and widely accepted ad- 
| vances have been made in the standards 
|governing the selection and setting to 


| . ° 
| music of hymns for church service. An 


effort has been made in this book to 
|satisfy this advanced knowledge and 
taste. 

The book contains: 

First—A moderate number of hymns 
carefully selected for their worth, beauty, 
and lyrical quality. 

Second—A wide variety and choice of 
tunes that have dignity, worth, and appro- 
priateness to music. 

Third—The best of the old and well- 
known tunes and hymns. 

Fourth—Many new tunes, mainly from 
the latest and best work of leaders in Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical music. 

Pastors and committees are invited to 
send their names and addresses with the 
name of the church to the publishers, who 
will forward immediately on publication 
a copy of ‘‘Church Hymns and Tunes”’ 
for examination. 





The forty-six class teachers of the 
Watervliet, N. Y., public schools, have 
formed an organization, the principal ob- 
| ject of which is to obtain an increase in sal- 
| aries. Most of these teachers now receive 
| $450 a year and one of the reasons they 
| ask for an increase is that other teachers 
| had their salaries enlarged last year as 
| follows: Superintendent Bellews, $300; 
| Principal Shannahan, of the high school, 
| $200; other teachers in the high school, 
| $100 each; special teachers, $50 each. 


| Dr. B. T. Galloway, superintendent of 
| the Bureau of Plant Industry, Depart- 
|'ment of Agriculture at * bP is sl 
| D. C., has set aside 257 plots of ground 
}on which school children are to plant 
|shrubbery this spring. This is seven 
| times the amount of space reserved for 
‘the purpose last year. The plans have 
| been approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
| culture. 
| 

Dr. C. C. Bragdon, principal of Lasell 
seminary, Auburndale, Mass., who is 
spending a few months in Pasedena, 
recently read a paper at Mrs. Burdett’s 
salon at Sunnycrest, taking for his sub- 
| ject, ‘‘Of Woman’s Rights—One She 
| Ought Not to Want, and One She Ought 
to Have.” 


To Lapies Onty.—The wish to be 
beautiful is predominant in every woman, 
‘and none can say she does not care 
whether she is beautiful or not. Dr. T. 
F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier elicits a clear, transparent 
complexion, free from Tan, Freckles, or 
| Moth Patches, and so closely imitating 
| nature as to defy detection. It has the 
highest medical testimony, as well as 
professional celebrities, and on its own 
merits it has become one of the largest 
and a popular specialty in the trade. 
Ferp T aeaens. Sole Proprietor, 37 
Great Jones street, New York. For sale 
by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Deal- 
ers thruout the United States, Canada, 
and Europe. 





Rest and Health for Mether and Child 
Mas. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YE. 
ERS for THEIR C N WH 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
| CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
| 0 WIND C, and is the best remedy for 
| DIARRHCA. Sold by uggists in every part of the 
| world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing 
Syrap- And take no other kind, Twenty-five cents a 
ttle, 








Boy’s Terrible Eczema. 


Mouth and Eyes Covered with Crusts— 
Hands Pinned Down—Miraculous 
Cure by Cuticura. 


‘“When my littie boy was six months 
old he had eczema. The sores extended 
so quickly over the whole body that we at 
once called in the doctor. We then went 
to another doctor, but he could not help 
him, and in our despair we went to a 
third one. Matters became so bad that 
he had regular holes in his cheeks, large 
‘enough to put a finger into. The food 
had to be given with a spoon, for his 
,mouth was covered with crusts as thick 
| as a finger, and whenever he opened the 
| mouth they began to bleed and suppurate, 
as did also his eyes. Hands, arms, chest 
and back, in short, the whole body, was 
covered over and over. We had no rest 
by day or night. Whenever he was laid 
in his. bed we had to pin his hands down, 
otherwise he would scratch his face, and 
make an open sore. I think his face must 
have itched most fearfully. 

“We finally thought nothing could help 
and I had made up my mind to send my 
wife with the child to Europe, hoping that 
the sea air might cure him, otherwise he 
was to be put under good medical care 
there. But, Lord be blessed, matters 
came differently, and we soon saw a mir- 
acle. A friend of ours spoke about Cuti- 
cura. We made a trial with Cuticura 
Soap, Ointment and Resolvent, and with- 
in ten days or two weeks we noticed a 
decided improvement. Just as quickly 
as the sickness had appeared it also began 
to disappear, and within ten weeks the 
child was absolutely well, and his skin 
was smooth and white as never. before. 
F. Hohrath, President of the C. L. Hoh- 
rath Company, Manufacturers of Silk 
Ribbons, 4 to 20 Rink Alley, South Beth- 
lehem, Pa. June 5, 1905.” 


You Can Easily Operate 
This Typewriter 
Yourself 


Don't worry your corres- 
pondent. 

Don’t write him anything 
by hand that takes him time 
to make out—that may leave 
him in doubt—that he can’t 
easily read. 

And don’t fill out legal 
papers or card memos—or 
make out accounts or hotel 
menus in your own handwriting. 

It looks bad, reflects on your standing, makes people 
think you can’t afford a stenographer, and is sometimes 
ambiguous. 

You can write out your letters—make out an abstract— 
fill in an insurance policy—enter your card memos—make 
out your accounts, or a hotel menu—or do any kine of 
writing you need, on any kind, size or thickness of paper, 
and space any way you want on 


The | 
OLIVER 


Typewritér 
The Standard Visible Writer 


You can write any of these things yourself if you do 
not happen to have a stenographer. 

For you can easily learn, with a little practice, to write 
just as rapidly, and as perfectly, as an expert operator on 
the OLIVER. Because the OLIVER is the simplified 
typewriter. And you can see every word you write. 
About 80 per cent. more durable than any other type- 
writer, because it has about 80 per cent. less wearing 
points than most other typewriters, — = 

rite us now for our booklet on the simplified features 
of the OLIVER. —— 


The OLIVER Typewriter Co. 
310 BROADWAY, NEw YorK City, N, Y, 




















